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‘“Names 


Make News’ 


ND what news these names do make when they write stories for 
your magazine—THE AMERICAN Gir. Just look at the names! 


ALICE DYAR RUSSELL 


CHARLES G. MULLER 


LESLIE WARREN 


MABEL CLELAND 


CLARICE N. DETZER 


ADELE de LEEUW 


EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 


ISABEL ROSS 


NORMA BICKNELL MANSFIELD 


And what is more, a story by each of these favorite 


authors will appear in the next three issues. 


George Was Wonderful, an inspiring Christ- 
mas story by Alice Dyar Russell, brings 
to you a truly charming heroine named 
Judy. How she decides to help bring Santa 
Claus to the poor children of the Mojave 
Desert, and what she sacrifices in order 
to do it forms a story of rare appeal. 


Phantom on the Ice, a mystery story by 
Charles G. Muller, takes you along at 
break-neck speed to a startling conclu- 
sion. It begins, “‘This place is going to 
give me creeps,’ muttered Ellen. And she 
shivered—not from the Vermont cold.” 
If she only knew what was in store for her! 


Enforced Leisure, a Scatter story by Leslie 
Warren. Back from Camp Panther and at 
school once again, Scatter is determined 
to play on the hockey team. Is sure of it, 
in fact, until up pops an old question of 
a math quiz she had flunked. And—well, 
you just know Scat scrapes through! 


Code of the Coast, by Clarice N. Detzer, 
tells of Ruth, the daughter of a captain 
in the coastguard, stationed on Lake Mich- 


igan. Her life is probably pleasant in the 
summertime but in the winter when the 
wind howls and the barometer falls—then 
there’s a different story to tell! It is a 
different story, too; of rare, unflinching 
courage on the part of this frail girl of 
sturdy heart. When you read Code of the 
Coast in the warmth of your favorite chair, 
you will exist for a time in a new world. 


Tell That to King, an adventure story by 
Norma Bicknell Mansfield; Ferry Tale, a 
story of vandalism by Isabel Ross; a story 
about real Girl Scouts by Edith Ballinger 
Price; and—because you asked for one—a 
story by Adele de Leeuw. 


And, of course, those thrilling instalments 
of The Laughing Princess by Mabel Cle- 
land. Ever so often, an editor receives a 
story which, in her opinion, is extra nice. 
And The Laughing Princess is just such a 
one. You will tell us if we are wrong but 
really, now, don’t you agree? Isn’t there a 
fascinating something about Rosamond Bol- 
ton and her adventures? Please be sure to 
read this story to the very end. 


This, ahead of all, promises to be the most exciting and 


worthwhile year ever enjoyed by THE AMERICAN 


Gir. Be sure that you share in it! 
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OT long ago, I 

went to an a- 
mazingly good 

play. It had a fine idea 
behind it; its characters 
were real human beings; 
its lines sprang easily 
and naturally from the 
situations. All in all, it 
was one of those plays 
that would-be play- 
wrights dream some day 
of writing but seldom 
do—spontaneous, wise and witty, a rich and true com- 
mentary on contemporary life and modern manners. 

Coming out of the theater, I walked behind a wo- 
man and a man. 

“Good play, wasn’t it?” he said. 

“Y-yes—I enjoyed it,” she replied doubtfully, “but 
it can’t compare to (naming a pompous, 
inferior work across the street). That’s real drama 
with meat in it. This is only a comedy. Why, I laughed 
all the way through.” 

Only a comedy! Some of the greatest truths come 
to us on a tide of laughter if only we are able to 
recognize them. Mark Twain had more of authentic 
comment on life in his works—even the most humor- 
ous of them—than a hundred stuffy, solemn sermon- 
izers of his time. But it is unfortunately true that many 
people hold the same idea about plays and books as 
Mrs. Theatergoer seemed to hold. This piece has 
humor in it?—then it is nothing from which one can 
learn anything. This book is written in a light, amus- 
ing vein ?—then it can’t compare to that book, which 
is solemn and weighty in style. 

It isn’t always true that the books which seem the 
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most serious have in them more of what the lady 
called “meat”—an unpleasant word, to my mind, as 
applied to literature—than others which are more 
amusing and more interesting to read. Sometimes 
these pretentious tomes are just words “full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing.” Sometimes, too, of 
course, the lighter, more amiable volumes contain 
nothing much worth while. But at least we should 
guard against the “fetish of portentousness” which 
carries with it a patronizing attitude toward humor— 
an attitude, much in evidence, by the way, when a 
satirical musical play instead of a calamitous tragedy 
or a ponderous problem play was selected last year 
for the Pulitzer Prize. Because it was funny, many peo- 
ple couldn’t see how it could deserve such an honor. 

We should learn at all times to discriminate intel- 
ligently, between what is really deep and searching, 
and what just pretends to be, and to stop a minute 
and think before we decide that an idea presented 
humorously is not an idea at all. For many of the most 
famous philosophers were also wits and there is some- 
times more truth contained in an epigram than in a 
long and sober treatise. 
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Illustrated Album & Collection, 12c 
Send 1l0c (coin), 2c stamp for Viking Album. Place 
for nearly 1000 stamps, Size 5% x 8, Free STAMPS 
& CLUB PIN 





PACKET SPECIALS 
1000 all diff. 80c, 100 diff. 10c, 1000 mixed 25c, 2 
NYASSA TRIANGLES, lOc; 15 Egypt, 10 Persia, 20 
Turkey, 20 Japan, 25 Russia, 20 Liechtenstein, 0c | 
each, 6 for 50c. App’ls Sent. 
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British New Guinea (2) tiny Guate- 








trated lists. All for oniy 6c to approval 


PILGRIM STAMP CO., Box 13-A, Mt. Washington, Md. 
for new ap- 


FREE—Canada(15 Var.) plicant of 


my le, 2e and 3e approvals, and also my 50% dis- 


count, 
CHAS. W. SCHMIDT 
P. 0. Box 4832 Frankford Sta. Philadelphia, Penna. 


TANNOU TOUVA TRIANGLE! 
This scarce triangle ogg pe on po 
Oltre Giuba, Nigeria, L ra, BS 
Vatican e "Loi = ‘ond 
s—all for only 5c to approval 





















SEMINOLE STAMP CO. 
3025-a Spaulding Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


FREE STAMP COLLECTION 
Contains stamps from Japan, China, Turkey, 
Cuba (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, native chiefs, 
ete.). French Colonies, maps, birds, animals, ete.,—All free 
to approval applicants. 2e postage. 1000 hinges 7c. Water- 
mark Detector 2c. Scotts 1933 cat. & premium, $2.30! 
Tatham Stamp Co. (Git) W. Springfield, Mass. 


Iceland Triangle! 


Airmail (as illustrated), also set mop and 
ship starnps, and packet Bosnia +. 
govina, Niger Territory, Kenya & 
Rouene- Tcheou, Syria, with others and 
lists. All for only Se to approval applica: 


Y Black Star Co., Box 265-G, a WH. 
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CIVIL 
A fine collection of 25 different U. 8. (Air Mail 
WAR pm moratives, Revenues, etc.) and 10 South 
merica all different countries for only 5c with our 
REVENUE] Approvals that are different”. Send today to: 








HUDSON & CO., INC. 
Piainti 


Lt. 
84 Hirsch Bide. field, New Jersey 


LABUAN MONKEY STAMP! 


Searce beautiful Labuan (showing tree-climbing monkey) value 20c, is 
included in our “‘Queer Country” packet from Congo, Kenya and Uganda. 
Mozambique Co., Nyasaland, Gwalior, Morocco, Grenada, ete. with no 
common European included. All for oniy 5c to approval applicants. | 
PHILIP C. RIPPEL, 1128-31st Ave., LONG ISLAND CITY,N.Y. 


NORTH POLE AIR MAIL! | 


Scarce Norway North Pole issue (for Amundsen’s Pol 
Flight). a» illustrated, eens a queer Salvador DIAMOND- | | 














SHAPED stamp, and packet from Mauritania, Victoria, 
Lebanon, Queensland, ete., all for only 5¢ to approval ap- 
pDlicants, 

J. A. GRILL, Md. | 


SCARCE PAPUA! 
(oa Wlustrated), and our big packet of S7 c| 
different including Zanzibar, Johore, Wag bp ‘5 
ebanon, sew Morocco, Transvaa 
Fr. Oceanica, etc., etc. with ransvaal lists 
all for only 5c to approval applicants. 

Monumental Stamp Co. 
Arlington P. O., Baltimore, Md. 


50 DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
50 different stamps from fifty different countries, includ- 
ing Bhopal, Deccan, Gwalior, Ireland, Jhind, Kenya, 
Bosnia, Siam, Malay, Tasmania, Travancore, Transvaal. 
This fine packet and 25 different AIRMAILS and per- 
foration gauge, all for 15 cents, to approval applicants. 
Ancher Stamp Co. ox 47 K Rutherford, N. J. 


eS] ZANZIBAR PACKET! FREE Queer freakish 
stamps from Zanzibar, Sudan, Algeria, Nigeria, 
W Hyderabad, Gold Coast, British Colonials, Malay 
States, South Americans. Don’t delay! Don't 
- wait! This whopping packet free for 5e postage. 
GRAY STAMP C Toronto, Canada 


150 DIFF. } jae: Pkt. Birds & Beasts 1c; Great Leaders 


S. America 15c; All 4 PKTS. 50¢; 1000 
WORLD STAMPS. $I. fort 50 Diff. U.S. 25¢;50 Diff. Canada 
30c; BARGAIN PKTS. Asia. Brazil, China, Egypt, Norway. 
Sweden, 15c each. B & K STAMP CO., NEWVILLE, PA. 


FREE TRIANGLE STAMP and 15 other beauties 


— to applicants for approvals beginning 
1 
DOMINION STAMP co., 
old and new. 


4 cent. No German. Liberal premiums. 
FIGHTING SHIPS 3,279 aun 


Dept. A, Clarendon, Va. 
wy ot only 9c. our fine approvals. Lists free. 


Clifton Station, Baltimore, 














































3 Italy Royal 
‘or 
G., SIMMONS ‘STAMP COMPANY, HORTON, MICH. 


picture 
DIFFERENT CANADA c 
95 to approval applicants. Lists  * 10 
Toledo Stamp Company, Toledo, 
250 Fine Stamps only 25 cts. 
W. J. GRANT, 1817—64th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FREE BEAUTIFUL SURPRISE PREMIUM to APPROV- 
AL APPLICANTS. Rocky Mountain Stamp Co., Box 371, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 














Keen Koilectors Krave Kolonials: 100 terent 20c. 72 
Relate) Afrika 80c, Unused stamps accepted. 
IMPERIAL STAMP COMPANY, Allahabad 91, India 


1000 MIXED U. S. STAMPS, 25c. 
Dodge Stamp Co., Dept. G, Clay, N. Y. 





























300 DIFFERENT STAMPS $.20; 600, $.50; 1100, $1.; 
2000, $3.00. F. L. Onken, 630 79 St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





When Stamps Are Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


| by THIS column two months ago we fore- 
cast the issue of a new air mail stamp 
for the United States. The new stamp made 
its appearance for the first time at Wash- 
ington on September twenty-sixth. It is of 
the same design and size as the current five- 
cent air mail stamp, is printed in olive green 
color and is of eight-cent denomination. On 
the same date new air mail stamped envel- 
opes of the eight-cent denomination were 
also issued. 

Two new United States stamps have ap- 
peared recently. Both are commemoratives 
and each has been issued in honor of a 
great man. The stamp issued to mark the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
birth of Daniel Webster was placed on 
sale for the first time at Exeter, Franklin 
and Hanover, New Hampshire, on October 
twenty-fourth. The stamp is of the same 
size as the current regular issue, is printed 
in purple ink and is of three-cent denomi- 
nation. The central subject is a full-face like- 
ness of Daniel Webster reproduced from a 
marble bust. 

The other stamp, similar in size, denom- 
ination and color to the Daniel Webster 
stamp, has been issued to commemorate the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
arrival in America of William Penn. In the 
center of the stamp is the likeness of Wil- 
liam Penn in armor reproduced from a 
portrait painted from life in 1666. 

If you want these stamps for your col- 
lection the editor of this column will send 
you an unused copy of each commemorative 
or the new air mail stamp at face value 
plus three cents for return postage. If you 
want first day covers of the stamps you may 
have them at fifteen cents each. 





This is the special cachet which was used 
at New York as one of the series of twelve 
being used in connection with the George 
Washington Bicentennial being celebrated 
this year. The Bicentennial Commission has 
constructed in Bryant Park, New York, a 
reproduction of the original ‘Federal Hall” 
which was the first Capitol Building in the 
United States. A temporary postal station 
has been established in the building through 
which mail matter bearing twelve different 
cachets is being dispatched. A different cachet 





is used on each of twelve different days to 
commemorate important events in the life 
of George Washington. Thinking that you 
might like to have a set of these historical 
covers for your collection, your stamp editor 
has secured twelve complete sets of these 
covers which are available to you at a cost 
of $1.25 for the complete set. 
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We are able to show you the design of 
the two special air post stamps which the 
Soviet Commissar of Posts and Telegraphs 
will issue in connection with the second 
Polar Expedition to the USSR. The stamps 
are of fifty kopeks, red, and one ruble, green, 
denomination, and are both of the same 
design. The central design is a map of 
the Arctic area covered by last year’s expedi- 
tion. On the left side is an airplane flying 
over the Arctic wastes, amid which is moor- 
ed the ice-cutter Sbiriakoff. On the right 
are the Soviet symbols of denomination, and 
some Russian inscriptions are placed to 
balance the design. The stamps will be 
used to send letters from Franz Joseph Land 
to Archangel. 

New colors in the lower denominations of 
the Industrial Series of Newfoundland 
stamps have recently appeared. With the 
changes, the one-cent stamp becomes slate 
gray in color; the two-cent portrait of King 
George is now gray green; the four-cent 
value, showing a portrait of the Prince of 
Wales becomes deep carmine, and the five- 
cent Caribou stamp is now being printed 
in a deep shade of purple. 

Along with the changes in color three 
new denominations have been added to the 
series. A new seven-cent stamp, made neces- 
sary by the raising of the foreign rate of 
postage from six to seven cents an ounce, 
has appeared. The portrait used is of the 
Duchess of York. Very pleasing in design, 
the stamp has been printed orange brown. 

The long promised eight-cent and twenty- 
four-cent denominations are the other two 
stamps which have been added to the series. 
Both stamps are printed horizontally, the 
eight-cent brick red showing an airplane 
view of the Brook Paper Mills. The twenty- 
four-cent deep blue shows a steamer at 
Bell Island loading iron ore. 


Epriror’s Norte: In writing to Mr. Bond be 
sure to sign your full name and address and 
make all checks or money orders payable to 
him instead of to THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
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PPARENTLY the more you have to do, 
the more time you have, because in 
the last month, or since school began, ‘the 
number of letters you have written to the 
Well, of All Things! page has increased a 
great deal. We received more letters on the 
September issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
than we have in a long time, and nearly 
half of them were about the beginning of 
The Laughing Princess, which almost every 
one of you liked. 


JUNE LETLOW of Temple, Texas says, 

“I couldn't resist writing you about The 
Laughing Princess. 1 think it is very good 
so far. It is the best serial I have read in 
the magazine for two years, and Marguerite 
de Angeli illustrates it to perfection. I can 
hardly wait for the next issue.” ‘My letter 
this month is to be full of praises,’ writes 
Glenn Phifer of Sanatorium, Mississippi. “I 
liked the first instalment of The Laughing 
Princess immensely and can hardly wait for 
the next one. I’m so glad to see another 


story by Mabel Cleland.” 


ABEL CLELAND’S new story, The 

Laughing Princess, is ideal,” writes 
Barbara Williams of Maplewood, New Jer- 
sey. “Although the type of story is different 
from her usual ones, it suits me.’’ Frances 
Salley of Asheville, North Carolina says, 
“I think the new serial is just grand, al- 
though I don’t believe it could be any better 
than Vagabond’s Ward.’ “The Laughing 
Princess has one of the most charming be- 
ginnings I have ever read in a serial,” 
writes Louise Running of Minneapolis. “I 
know it is going to be good.” 


RECEIVED my September issue this 

afternoon and immediately fell in love 
with The Laughing Princess,” writes Phyllis 
Reynolds of Burlingame, California. “I 
think it has a grand beginning and some- 
how I feel it is going to be very exciting. 
I don’t think any history-loving girl with 
a vivid imagination could help but appre- 
ciate Mabel Cleland’s English story.” 


UR new page of patterns and the article 

on neckwear proved to be very popu- 

lar, too. You will be glad to know that the 
patterns will appear every third month, 
after this. Martha Jungerman of Bowling 
Green, Kentucky writes, “I was greatly 
pleased with the new pattern department, 
especially the collars and cuffs. I am plan- 
ning to make some soon for myself.” “I 
have been taking THE AMERICAN GIRL for 
almost two years,” writes Grace Gloe of 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin. “I'm getting my 
clothes ready for school and found that the 
patterns in the magazine were just the thing 
I wanted. The article on attractive neck- 
wear was so interesting that I read it twice 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Well, 
of All Things! 


and decided to make a set right away.” 
“I think the idea of patterns is grand,” says 
Eleanor Mosier of Bogota, New Jersey. “It's 
so nice to have patterns in a magazine that 
are for girls alone and are so reasonably 
priced.” “The new fashions page is going 
to prove very helpful, I know. I am going 
to make several of the collar and cuff sets 
illustrated,” says Irma Arnold of Chicago. 
Alice Worsley of Burlingame, California 
writes, “The new fashion section is a good 
idea and the dresses and neckwear darling. 
I have a plain wool dress that is going to 
benefit one hundred per cent by those col- 
lars and cuffs.” And Betsy Parkin of Bound 
Brook, New Jersey says, “I just have to 
write and tell you what a blessing my Sep- 
tember AMERICAN GiRL was. A good friend 
of mine designs dresses and had just de- 
signed a sport dress for me. The only 
trouble with it was the collar. It didn’t suit 
me and I couldn't describe the kind of col- 
lar I wanted. Mother was out of patience 
with me and said that if I didn’t hurry and 
decide on a collar I could go without the 
dress. And then came my AMERICAN GIRL, 
and the information about neckwear. It cer- 
tainly was a life saver for me. I chose the 
circular collar pictured in the magazine and 
it looks simply swell. I wore my dress for 
the first time today, and several people men- 
tioned how much the collar and cuffs add- 
ed to the dress.” 


aca in the Woods and Always 


Trust Your Luck were just about 


equally: popular with you. We've had loads * 


of letters about both. Elsie McKibbin of 
East Lansing, Michigan writes, “The Cynthia 
stories are just fine, so peppy and merry 
we must have more of them—and especially 
with those illustrations by Ruth King. I've 
already read Erick Berry’s book, and so I 
was awfully glad to read the latest news 
of Cynthia, an old friend of whom we hope 
to see more.” Peggy McMahan of Ely, Min- 


nesota says, “Let's have more of Erick 


Berry. I love Cynthia, although I've just 
become acquainted with her.” 


RICK BERRY’S story was splendid,” 
writes Mary Vicari of Ansonia, Con- 
necticut. “I hope that more of her stories 





will appear in future issues.” Marcia Wal- 
ton of Madison, Wisconsin writes, ‘I want 
to tell you how much I enjoyed the Sep- 
tember magazine. Always Trust Your Luck 
was great. Cynthia wasn’t one of those girls 
who depend upon rich relatives—she de- 
pended upon her own ability. Let’s have 
some more stories by Erick Berry.” 


M* FAVORITE short story published in 

THE AMERICAN GIRL was the Cynthia 
story,” writes Adele Weiss of Brooklyn. “I 
was glad to find it in this month’s maga- 
zine. Last week I got a book from the 
library, a collection of Cynthia stories. Once 
I started reading it I wouldn't put it down 
until I reached the last page. Even then I 
wanted some more stories, so Always Trust 
Your Luck was especially welcome.” 


~HARLOTTE WATKINS of Detroit 
writes to us especially to tell us how 
much she liked Neighbors in the Woods. 
“I just finished reading Mary Dickerson 
Donahey’s story,” she says, ‘‘and I think it 
is the best in several issues. I love stories 
of girls like Trudy. By all means let’s have 
more by the same author. The illustrations 
were perfect.” Marion Lippincott of New 
York writes a postscript on a letter she sent 
us, telling how much she liked Lucile 
Marsh's article. “I just read Neighbors in 
the Woods,’ Marion writes, “and I had to 
open the envelope and tell you how much 
I liked it, it was so good. I think it rivals 
the Jo Ann and Scatter stories. I hope you 
have lots of stories by Mary Dickerson 
Donahey.”’ 


LEANOR LARSON of New Britain, 

Connecticut writes, “I simply had to 
let you know how tremendously I enjoyed 
the September issue of THE AMERICAN 
Gir. It's awfully hard to decide which story 
I liked the best. But after thinking hard my 
choice is Neighbors in the Woods. Although 
I put this story first, the others are all close 
rivals of it. I especially admired Ruth 
King’s illustrations for Always Trust Your 
Luck, 1 wish that she would illustrate more 
of our stories.” Margaret Taylor of Red 
Wing, Minnesota says she didn’t care for 
Neighbors in the Woods. “I don’t think 
anyone would be so foolish and selfish as 
not to let Trudy be friends with Thyra 
right away,” she writes. Phyllis Tumberger 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin says, “When the 
story by Mary Dickerson Donahey came 
along in this issue, I was so enthusiastic 
that I sat right down to write after I had 
finished the story. I think it was tiptop. It 
fascinated me. I think it was the most in- 
teresting story THE AMERICAN GIRL has 
published since I started to take it. I wish 
Mrs. Donahey would write more like it 
for the magazine.” 
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me King of China’s daughter 
So beautiful to see 
With her face like yellow water, left 


Her nutmeg tree. 


Her little rope for skipping 
She skipped and gave it me— 
Made of painted notes of singing-birds 


Among the fields of tea. 


I skipped across the nutmeg grove, 
I skipped across the sea; 
But neither sun nor moon, my dear, 


Has yet caught me. 


Reprinted by permission of the publishers, 
Gerald Duckworth and Company, Ltd., London 
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The Painted Room 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER 


ARCIA ALLEN 
leaped down off 
the porch chair 

and put her hands into 
the pockets of her yellow, 
cotton work-pajamas. 
“There! That’s a pretty 
handsome tea room sign,” 
she said to old Mrs. Bar- 
rison, the wife of the 
farmer who farmed on 
shares for them. ‘I worked 
hard to get that painted 
before Jessie got home 
from the library.” 

“I s'd think you'd be 
ashamed to bring up that 
you had Injun blood,” 
said the old lady, dis- 
approvingly eyeing the 
sign right over her head. 
“Not to say that fall's 
pretty late to start a tea 
room. 

The sign said “The In- 
dian Princess Tea Room.” 
On it was painted, by 
Marcia’s clever sixteen- 
year-old hands, an Indian 
girl in costume, holding 
rather incongruously an 
offered tea cup. 

Marcia was used to answering Mrs. Barrison’s objections. 
She tossed back her short yellow curls and shook her head. 

“Not at all, I'm proud of it—if it’s true,” she said. ‘Any- 
how it is two hundred years back, and as for it being late 
to start a tea room, there are plenty of tourists in the fall, 
and they'll tell people for next year. You know we've just 
managed to get enough money together to buy the chairs 
and tables and provisions.” 

“You're a pretty bright girl,” said Mrs. Barrison—which 
was high praise from a taciturn Connecticut farmer's wife. 
“T'll go in and git you a cup of tea for Jessie, she'll be tired, 
and who knows, you might have a customer? It’s a pretty 
day.” 

Giuada herself had water boiling, cake made and bread 
and butter ready on the chance of those possible customers. 
She didn’t suppose any would come, this first day, but her 
heart was beating with excitement. Things were going so 
well! Her elder sister, Jessie, was well enough to work, 
which had not been the case for some time. And she was in 
charge of the little village library. Marcia herself, with 
the help and encouragement of her best friend, Eileen 
Chase, had turned the porch and ‘keepin’ room” of their 
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ancient farmhouse into a 
tea room. Eileen, and per- 
haps Eileen’s brother 
Tom, were coming up 
over the week-end to help 
her through the first ex- 
citing three days. It was 
a stimulating, exquisite 
day, with the fresh tang 
to the air which fall has 
in the Berkshires. 

Marcia dived into the 
house, to change her 
paint-stained pajamas for 
a fresh blue cotton dress 
and fresh ironed organdy 
apron. She was a small, 
slim, pretty girl, with 
blue eyes which had lost 
their usual sad _ look, 
caused by too much and 
too early responsibility, 
in the pleasure of her new 
venture. As she came out 
again with a tray full of 
tea things, she heard the 
chug of Jessie’s little 
Ford being run up the 








YHERE! THAT'S A side yard. 
PRETTY HANDSOME Welcome, first cus- 
j 1FA ROOM siGN! tomer!’ she said gaily. 


“Sit down, Jessie darling, 
and be a decoy. I'll get you some tea immediately.” 

Jessie, a taller and less vivid copy of her younger sister, 
dropped into her seat at the red-painted table with what tried 
to be a smile. She put her hat and the evening paper down on 
the floor beside her, and looked across the state road at the 
trees which lined it, and the meadows beyond. She took the 
gaily flowered cup Marcia gave her and sipped her tea. 

“I don’t want anything to eat,” she said. ‘You sit down 
too, dear, and have a cup. You must be tired.” 

“No, I feel on top of the world!” 

“That's good. Tell me all about what you've been doing.” 

Marcia obediently took a cup of tea, and began eating 
rolled bread and butter with relish. She chattered on with 
unusual gaicty. Suddenly she stopped. Jessie, usually so 
cheerful, was answering her with effort. 

“Something's wrong, Jess. What is it? Tell me. You must 

there’s only us two. Is anything wrong at the library?” 

Jessie shook her head. “No.” 

“What then?” 

“I suppose you might as well know. I wanted you to 
have something to eat before I told you—It’s in the evening 
paper. The bank’s stopped payment. Our money is all gone.” 














“Jessie! And we'd just managed to 
put in enough for the interest on the 
mortgage!’ 

“Yes.” 

“And this expense for chairs and 
tables and stores for my darn fool 
tea room idea!” 

“It isn’t a darn fool idea. You 
couldn’t know this was going to hap- 
pen.” 

Marcia, all her excitement gone, 
dropped back in her chair, staring at 
her sister. 

“It may mean we'll lose the place. 
Oh, Jessie! We can’t!” 

“We mayn’t. Something always has 
turned up. You have the most amaz- 
ing luck, darling—” 

They were stopped by the sound 
of another car running up into the 
parking place in the side yard. A 
dark, pretty little girl in dashing 
sport clothes, followed by a tall, slow- 
moving boy in _ fours, came up 
the steps and dropped down into chairs on the porch. 

“The Chases are late. We were catching you a customer,” 
said Eileen. ““A woman who's death on Indians, and was 
all excited by the name of the tea room. You'll probably 
have to give her pemmican instead of cake.’’ She kissed her 
friend, then stood back and stared at her. ““Why the gloom?” 

Tom, who said little and noticed much, had already 
picked up the local paper and glanced at the headlines. 

“I was afraid of that,” he said, handing it to his sister. 

Eileen exclaimed, ‘Oh, Marcia! Just as you were so well 
out of the woods!” 

“Well, we'll just have to go on,” Marcia said bravely. 
“I've earned my living one way or another since I was 
fourteen, and Jessie’s well now and has a job. It’s the farm 
I hate to think of.” 

“But you’d hoped to save enough for college next year.” 

“Oh, well, never mind! Let’s not think about it today!” 
Marcia said, putting her trouble away by an effort for the 
sake of her guests. Somehow the Chases always brought a 
feeling that things would come right; they did today. 
“When is your customer coming? We might sell her some 
Indian arrowheads, or exhibit Jessie and me as the last 
living descendants of Princess Red Bird!” 

“Are you?” 

“Our first ancestor, the one who built the beginnings 
of the farmhouse, did marry an Indian girl. It isn’t con- 
sidered good form to mention it, according to Mrs. Bar- 
rison. They still feel, around here, that Indians are un- 
pleasant people who scalp you!” 

Tom forgot his sophomore dignity enough to get up 
and utter a war-whoop and do a small dance. 

“Tell us about her! Who was she? What was her tribe?” 
demanded Eileen eagerly, while Jessie slipped indoors with 
the remains of their tea, and began preparing more sup- 
plies for the coming visitor. 

“Her name was Red Bird. The story is that she was very 
homesick at first, and so her husband painted the room she 
lived in with trees and put stuffed animals around, to make 
her feel comfortable. She must have settled in, finally, be- 
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SHE CALLED IN 


“EILEEN! BOYS!” 


cause she had eleven children and lived to be quite old.” 

“How exciting it is! And you never told us, all this 
time?” 

“I always thought it was just a story. But I believe it 
really is true; Mrs. Barrison says so.” 

“And where is the room?” Eileen demanded, her brown 
eyes round and bright. 

Marcia smiled. ‘““There are fourteen bedrooms in this 
farmhouse, and they've all had time to be papered and 
painted about a dozen times since. Besides, that part of the 
story may not be true. The Indian marriage is, because it’s 
in the town records.” 

‘Now, see here, Marcia,’ Tom began earnestly. He was 
checked by the arrival of the other car—a handsome sedan, 
driven by a small, weather-beaten, eager-faced woman with 
flying gray hair and very workman-like dark clothes. She 
came up the steps. 

“I see you're here first, children. Is this your friend ? Good 
afternoon, my dear. The Chases have told you what I'm look- 
ing for, haven't they?” 

Marcia, very dignified and courteous in her tea uniform, 
smiled. ‘“Tea—and Indians, isn’t it?” 

“Tea would certainly do me all the good in the world. 
It’s a long drive from Westchester. You might tell Marcia, 
Eileen, that my name is Barnes, and I’m interested in the 
Smithsonian Institution.” 

Marcia hurried in to get tea for her, and the three of them 
grouped around her while she ate and talked steadily on. 

“I've come up here looking for the relics and traces of a 
lost Indian tribe. I’m working on a set of colored plates, 
costumes, dialect, everything else in the world. Do you—”’ 
she looked over her half lifted cup sharply at Marcia, hov- 
ering about her so graciously—"by any 
chance know anything about a tribe up 
here that used to be called the Keeha- 
das?” 

Marcia smiled and shook her head. 
It was hard for her to be interested in 
all this talk. She could not forget the 
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shock of the bank 
failure. But she 
tried to be polite. 

“T’m afraid I 
don’t. There 
haven’t been any 
Indians here for a 
hundred _years. 
These towns a- 
long the _ river 
used to be much 
bigger and more 
cityfied, a long 
time ago. The 
Indians all left or 
died. I only called 
the tea room ‘In- 
dian Princess’ be- 
cause my grand- 
father’s great- 
grandfather mar- 
ried one.” 

“She wasn't a 
Keechada by any 
chance, was she? Tell me everything you know about her.” 

Mrs. Barnes was evidently one of those people who won't 
believe you don’t know things. 

“T'll tell you—my sister Jessie is the librarian here. She'd 
know all about any old books that might tell about Indians 
hereabouts. She can tell you about the town records, too.” 
She called Jessie, with a feeling of relief. 

“Do you need her here?’’ demanded Mrs. Barnes sharply. 
“If not, Miss Jessie, will you drive back to the library with 
me?” 

Jessie, always gentle and complying, looked a little wor- 
ried, “I may be needed here—” she began. 

“Eileen will take care of things for you,” said the lady, 
removing Jessie's apron and tying it unceremoniously on 
Eileen, who laughed and said, “All right.” Jessie and the 
small brown whirlwind of a lady were off down the road in 
a cloud of golden late afternoon dust before the others could 
do more than look at each other and laugh. And of course 
it was on top of that that another group of motorists alighted 
and demanded tea and gingerale and teres toast. 

It was well on toward seven o'clock before Tom and 
Eileen and Marcia had settled down, Jessie had been re- 
turned, and Mrs. Barnes had whirled on in her car. 

“Well—nine teas the first day! That’s sompin’, as Andy 
would say,” said Marcia cheerfully. ““Now come in and let's 
have supper.” 

“We'll have bacon and eggs and cat up the tea remains,” 
Tom decided. “You're all too tired to have all the stuff you 
think you're going to have. I'll do the cooking myself.” 

The Barrisons lived and ate in their half of the farm- 
house, and had long retreated to their own kitchen. 

“Yes, let him,” said Eileen. ‘He might just as well make 
himself as useful as possible.’’ And after a protest 
or two they did. So much had happened that day. 
It was good to be taken care of a little. For years 
they had been used to having to do everything for 
themselves. They settled down to watch him cook. 





GREAT EXCITEMENT. “COME OVER HERE!” 
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But Tom hadn't the slightest intention of letting them rest. 

“Now, Marcia,” he said firmly, when they were through 
supper and gathered around the fire, ‘‘do you and Jessie have 
to work all tomorrow morning to get tea stuff ready?” 

“No-o. About two hours. Of course there may be lunches.” 

“All right, then, I'll wait until Monday. Or we can begin 
tonight.” 

“What on earth?” 

“We're going to find Mrs. Barnes her Indian relics. We're 
going to hunt until we find your Painted Room.” 

There was an outcry. “Tom, you're crazy! What on 
earth—” 

“Crazy as a fox. Marcia, Eileen, do you realize that Mrs. 
Barnes is a rich woman besides being a scout for the 
Smithsonian? It’s all the fashion now for rich women to be 
explorers and geographers and archaeologists. They admire 
each other for it. They pay money for it,” said Tom wisely. 

“I don’t see where there could be any—” said Marcia. 

Tom stood up, back to the fire. ““Let me tell you,” he said, 
waving his hand at her, “that I said to Mrs. Barnes, “What 
would you pay for the stuff you want about these Keehada 
Indians?’ And she said, ‘For costumes, for even a few words 
of their dialect, I'd pay five hundred red dollars!’ ” 

They were all silent a moment, thinking of what the sum 
would do. Then Eileen said practically, “But then Jessie is 
the person to hunt for all that. There wouldn't be any plates 
or dialects in this house.” 

“There might be something,”’ Tom said obstinately. “ Any- 
way it would do no harm to hunt. Think what we have 
found in this house already! You didn’t know there were 
those walled-up fireplaces. You didn’t know there was that 
passage the Revolutionary soldiers made to the old mill 
that belonged to your grandfather. You didn’t know—”’ 

“That's enough. I give in,” Marcia said. “You go ahead 
and hunt. And I do think it would be worth while for 
Jessie to see what old records she could find.” 

“We went over everything,”’ Jessie said. “We only found 
what she knew already, that this town was the last known 
camping ground of the Kechadas. They were a small sub- 
tribe, they probably faded out of existence. However, there 
may be people here still who remember something. And 
I'll go through the oldest town records the next time I can 
get off.”” Her face brightened a little; she hoped more easily 
than Marcia. 

“TH telephone old Ralph Percival, and we'll all four 
go at it,” said Tom. Ralph was his chum, and Eileen’s best 
friend, next to Marcia. ‘May I, Jessie?” 

“Of course. We all like Ralph,” said Jessie absently. 


“We'll begin tonight then. Come on. Let’s get ready.” 
Marcia followed the brother and 


Tired as she was, 
sister, as they started 
off eagerly. They 
took flashlights, 
and small vegetable 
knives. Tom’s (Cov- 
tinued on page 42) 











the city room of the Eve- 

ning Bulletin and activity 
had almost ceased for the day. Here and there a few type- 
writers clicked as reporters finished off routine odds and 
ends of the news for final editions, and telephones jangled 
intermittently as men working outside the - se reported in. 

But for the most part things were quiet. The day's work 
was tacitly admitted to be over, and those few members 
of the staff who still remained in the office on the bare 
chance of something important turning up at the last 
moment were putting in the time according to their respec- 
tive tastes. Four of them had started a bridge game; in 
another part of the big, many-windowed room a couple 
were absorbed in chess; others, feet up on the desks and 
leisurely smoking, read newspapers. Even the managing 
editor in his railed-off cubicle at the far end was laying 
out cards on his desk in some elaborate form of solitaire. 

Nobody expected anything to happen. Nothing ever did 
happen at that hour of the day on an afternoon newspaper. 

At her desk in the corner, Mary Smith sat briskly tapping 
out a story for the first edition of tomorrow's paper. A 
stupid story, she would have told anyone who stopped to 
ask her—a piece about a garden club meeting which she 
had been sent to cover because the socially prominent 
ladies who composed its membership were making plans 
for a monster flower show for the benefit of something or 
other. One of those stories, she would have said also—with 
just a shade of resentment perhaps—that girl reporters inva- 
riably get, while the men draw the interesting assignments. 

Suddenly an excited copy boy raced into the room carry- 
ing to the managing editor’s desk a piece of paper torn 
from the news ticker. The newspaperman’s expert eye took 
in the printed message at a glance. Then, with an unwonted 
edge of excitement even in his quiet voice, he called a few 
crisp words across the room that 
brought the lounging reporters to 
their feet. 

“The Lindbergh baby is reported 
found dead!” he said. 

In the fraction of a second, the 
sleepy room was galvanized into 
tingling life. It would take the best 
efforts of the skeleton force work- 
ing at top speed to gather up such 
details of the shocking tragedy as 
could be obtained from any and 
every source and bundle them into 
a coherent story for an extra that 
must be on the street in the fewest 
possible moments. 

This done, work must begin at 
once for a complete story for the 
next day’s early editions, told from 
every conceivable angle that might 
interest a public, frantically avid for 
every scrap of information. 

And so it came about that Mary 
Smith found herself, just two hours 
after she had sat at her typewriter 
silently deploring the dullness of 
a newspaperwoman’s life, on the train for a little New 
Jersey town upon which the attention of the entire world 
was momentarily focused. Her job was to write the story 
from the ‘“‘woman’s angle,” putting into it all the pathos 
and heartbreak which a woman is supposed to be able to 
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I Am a Newspaperwoman 


By MARION CLYDE McCARROLL 


Being on a newspaper 
2s the ambition of almost 
every girl who Ilzkes to 
write, so we asked Miss 
McCarroll, who zs one of 
the most widely known 
New York newspaperwo- 
men, to write this article 
about her glamorous pro- 
fession and qualifications 
needed for success in it 









see and make others see more 
vividly than a man can do. 
Such assignments very often 
prove to be the lot of women reporters. 

That time, Mary Smith got a break, as the popular say- 
ing goes. She was given the opportunity, so eagerly waited 
by all newspaper reporters but especially by women re- 
porters, to work on a really big story. And it is the ever- 
present hope and possibility of just such opportunities that 
make the life of a newspaperman or woman so vivid, so 
fascinating and so spell-binding. 

That and much more. 

For beside that hope and possibility, there is the con- 
stant stimulation of being in intimate touch with the events 
of the day as they occur ; of meeting and talking with people 
who are closely concerned in those events; of working 
in day-to-day association with congenial, entertaining com- 
panions in the newspaper profession. 

These and countless other things are the magnets that 
pull young men and women toward newspaper life with an 
irresistible attraction and bind them to it with ties that 
are almost impossible to break. 

“How can I get into newspaper work?” is the question 
that is asked every newspaper woman a dozen times a 
week by eager girls just out of school or college, or not 
yet out but looking hopefully ahead to the dream of a 
journalistic career. 

And to that I always answer: There are three ways to 
get into newspaper work, and all of them require much 
hard work and infinite patience and persistence. 

The first, and probably the most popular and most 
favorably regarded today, is to take a course in a school of 
journalism, of which there are many excellent ones in all 
parts of the country. Such a course gives the student not 
only a comprehensive understanding of, but also a thorough 
practical training in, the technique of 
gathering and writing news stories, 
special articles, or feature stories as 
they are called, interviews, edi- 
torials and all other types of jour- 
nalistic work. Frequently, students 
of journalism are able to obtain 
some small job on a regular news- 
paper while still in school, which 
not only supplements their study in 
a very practical way but is often 
the door through which they pass, 
upon completing their course, into 
a staff job. 

The second method of approach 
to full-fledged newspaper work is 
to enter the office a a country or 
small town newspaper and learn the 
business from the well-known 
ground up. For where a metropoli- 
tan paper today will not take an in- 
experienced beginner and teach him 
or her the routine of the profession 
as they would in less strenuous by- 
gone days, the smaller papers some- 
times do just that. And as there is 
not apt to be the formal organization in a small newspaper 
office that is found in the big city offices, where each person 
does one job exclusively, the worker on the small paper usu- 
ally has a chance to try out the duties of each type of job 
and to find out which one makes the greatest appeal to 
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her interest. Later, 
with such a back- 
ground of varied 
experience, the re- 
porter may come 
to the city from 
outside and stand 
a very fair chance 
of finding a niche 
into which she 
may be able to 
slide. 

And the third 
method of mak- 
ing oneself into a 
ne wspaperwo- 
man might be 
called ‘‘wedging 
one’s way.” This 
consists of taking 
any minor job— 
clerical, secretari- 
al or whatever 
may present itself 
—that may be 
had and then 
watching like a 
hawk for an op- 
portunity of beg- 
ging a chance on 


the  reportorial 
side. Many suc- 
cessful newspaper- 


women have be- 
gun this way 

I am thinking, 
for instance, of 
the girl who is at 
present doing the 
fashion reporting 
for the woman's 
page of my own 
paper. She came 
as secretary to the 
managing editor, 
and being an ex- 
ceedingly bright 
and ambitious 
young thing, she proceeded to make herself so generally 
useful about the office that she presently found herself 
filling in here and there as a substitute when members of 
the staff were sick or on vacations. A year or so later, she 
fell heir to the Pet Column, a department of anecdotes and 
answers to queries from readers about cats, dogs, birds or 
other animals, which had passed from one hand to another 
in the office because no one could long endure what was 
considered the boredom of doing it. 

But little Anne Neville looked upon it as an opportunity. 
Bringing her customary enthusiasm to the job, before long 
she had worked the column from its ignominious position 
of “orphan child” —one nobody wanted—to one of the most 
popular features on the paper, drawing quantities of letters 
every day from delighted readers. And “fan mail’ on a 
newspaper is considered just as sure a sign of success as 
it is in radio broadcasting studios. Hence it is easy to see 
why, when the position of fashion editor became vacant, 
this girl was given the place. 

She had taken no course in journalism, nor served any 
apprenticeship on any small town paper. She simply 
“wedged her way in” by being willing to take whatever 
came her way and show that she could make a success of it. 

For myself, I combined methods two and three. That is 
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; z to say, I spent 
some months on a 


country newspa- 
per—a weekly, as 
it happened — 
where I wrote 
everything from 
neighborhood 
fires and high 
school gradua- 
tions to society 
notes and snappy 
paragraphs. Then, 
coming to New 
York and finding, 
as one usually 
does, that no re- 
porting job im- 
mediately offered 
itself, I turned to 
the shorthand and 
typewriting which 
I had learned in 
a business course 
just after leaving 
college but had 
never made use 
of, and took the 
only position in 
sight on any news- 
paper—that of 
secretary to the 
editor of a daily 
business paper. 

In that job I 
was thoroughly 
miserable for two 
long years. I 
wasn't expert by 
any means at 
either shorthand 
or typewriting, 
and all too often 
went through ag- 
onies trying to 
read my pothooks 
back after I had 
made them. But I 
was in a newspaper office, where I wanted to be, even if it 
was only hanging on at the fringes, and I was determined 
to stick it out until my chance came. Finally it did come, 
but little by little. From time to time, more to silence my 
continual pleadings than for any better reason, I guess, the 
editor let me try my hand at reporting some meeting or 
other quite harmless event, and eventually, to my unbounded 
joy, I was released from the secretarial job altogether to 
become a regular reporter. 

Assignments on a business paper, however, aren’t very 
exciting, and writing about what was going on in the cotton 
goods market and attending conventions of shoe manufac- 
turers began to pall after awhile. So I kept my eyes open for 
something more interesting. 

I found it in the activities of women in business and the 
professions. It was quite thrilling, as I went about the city, 
to discover a woman managing a big lichographing company, 
or running a printing concern, or directing a department in 
a bank, or buying thousands of dollars’ worth of goods for 
a department store. So, as a relief from the stories I was 
finding rather dull, I began to write about what women were 
doing in all kinds of businesses, and in the end—once again 
to my unbounded joy—I was relieved of other work and 
allowed to devote my entire time to (Continued on page 41) 
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AINT and plaintive as a 
redbird’s evening call, 


the whistle of the Big 

Pine lumber train drifted through the late afternoon still- 
ness of the Kentucky hills. Judy Martin, carding wool on the 
cabin porch, cocked her curly black head to one side. Yes, 
that was the train, coming back up Rocky Creek from its fif- 
teen mile trip co Windsor town. In just a little while it 
would puff along the opposite side of the valley. Judy 
cast a quick glance at Gran’pappy Martin who sat asleep 
on a rickety chair, his head resting back against the log wall 
of the cabin. 

“TL just run through the wood to watch hit,” she thought, 
laying down the wooden-backed, steel-toothed combs with 
which she had been smoothing out great fluffs of sheep wool. 
“Hit’s been nigh a weck since I’ve seen the train pass 
by.” 
” She rose and hesitated on the edge of the porch, eyeing 
Gran'pappy’s face. Like a sharp brown rock jutting out from 
a snow bank, Gran’pappy’s severe profile stood out from 
among his white whiskers and beard. The old man was fast 
asleep. Noiselessly, on bare tiptoes, Judy stepped across the 
weed-covered yard to the picket fence which stood staunchly, 
if a bit wobbly, forbidding the forest to close in upon the 
tiny, one-room cabin. Cautiously she pushed open the gate. 
There was a faint creak and close upon it came Gran'pappy’s 
high, quavering voice. “Judy! Judy Martin! Whar you 
a-going?”’ 

She paused, brown fingers closed tensely around a picket. 
Slowly she turned and faced him, her gray eyes clouded. 
“I—I jest felt to see the train pass by.” 

Gran'pappy grunted. “Waal, you come straight back here. 
Fer-why you got to be everly chasing through the woods? 
‘Pears like you might pleasure in your spinning 'n’ weaving 
"stead of forever wandering ‘round like some wild thing.” 





“Engine-Divil” 
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Judy dragged her feet 
through the warm dust of the 
yard to the hot shade of the 
porch. She sat down, picked up the combs and with slow, 
reluctant strokes resumed her carding. 

“Ever since that train was put in here two months back 
you been everly fretting to watch hit. Trains are like the itch. 
They won't leave a body sot still. I allow fer ary load o’ 
lumber that engine-buggy carts out, hit totes back two loads 
o’ furrin idees so that folks hain’t no-wise content lessen 
they got store clothes to wear ‘n’ canned goods to eat ‘n’ 
papers to read.” 

A wry smile twisted Judy’s firm red mouth but she said 
nothing. Words were useless. And after all, Gran’pappy 
had raised her since she was just a chunk of a gal and he'd 
been good to her in his way. He simply couldn't under- 
stand her longing to see new places and learn new things 
about the world Outside. 

“I jest wa’n’t borned a stay-to-home gal,” she thought 
ruefully. 

The rattle of the empty flat cars could be heard plainly 
now. And above the trees a puff of smoke rose straight and 
slim, like a gay exclamation mark. The whistle gave a sharp 
toot-toot and then there was silence. 

“Sounds like the engine stopped,”” muttered Gran’pappy 
and then glanced self-consciously at Judy. 

But Judy was too busy pondering on the train’s silence 
to notice the old man’s unseemly interest. Flies buzzed in 
and out of the door. A hog lumbered up the steps and 
settled himself in the shade of the cabin wall. It was very 
hot and still and boring. And then a man’s voice rang out 
as startling as a shot in the forest quiet. “Howdy, folks.” 

“Who be ye?” called Gran’pappy squinting his sharp 
black eyes. “I never saw ye before. What's your name?” 

“I’m jest one of your own kin. Cousin Sam Martin.” 
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“Cousin Sam.” Judy sprang up, her small, gypsy-brown 
face alight with interest. It was seldom that any of Uncle 
Jacob’s family from upcreek stopped by. And Sam, the 
eldest of the children, was a busy man for he worked for 
the Big Pine Lumber Company. 

“How come you to be a-gadding ’round on a work day?” 
asked Gran’pappy severely. 

Sam Martin threw back his shaggy, brown head and 
laughed good-naturedly. “You kin call hit gadding, but 
I consider engine-driving jest plain hard work.” 

“Engine-driving!”” exclaimed the others. 

“Shore ‘nough. I drive the logging train now,” Sam ex- 
plained proudly. 

Gran’pappy shook his head. “You're plumb silly in the 
head-piece to ride that roaring divil. Whar’s the train now?” 
he added, peering about as though expecting to see it steam 
into the yard at any moment. 

“Oh, I tied Engine Nell to the track,” Sam laughed. “I 
promised Pappy I'd stop by to give you the news. A man 
from Laurel Run come over yesterday. He says your cousin 
Isaac is a-dying over yonder. Isaac wants fer you 'n’ Pappy 
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to come see him right off afore he dies. Pappy is a-goin’.”” 

“Waal, waal,”’ pondered the old man. “I reckon hit's too 
far distant to Laurel. My legs are too trimblish to tote me 
far.” 

“Pappy aims to borrow two mules so as you can both 
ride. He aims to send the mules back by somebody else so’s 
you and him can bide a while on Laurel. Hit’s untelling 
when you'll ever git over yonder ag’in.” 

Gran’pappy’s eyes shone. “I don’t know as I mightn’t 
go. Hit would shore pleasure me to see Isaac afore he dies. 
And I hain’t been to a good funeralizing in a right smart 
time. I guess I might as well go along with your Pappy.” 

Sam stood up. “Judy, you come up to our place tomorry 
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and stay with we-alls whilst your Gran’pappy’s gone. Now 
I got to git along back to Engine Nell. Bye, folks. Bye.” 

The noisy, easy-going life in Uncle Jacob's house was 
strangely different from the still orderliness of Gran’ pappy’s 
cabin. But by evening of her first day there Judy felt one 
of the family and was enjoying the tumult. Since the Big 
Pine Camp was but a mile farther upcreek, Sam lived at 
home. 

“Ever been train-riding, Judy?’ he asked as the family of 
ten crowded round the supper table. 

She shook her head. 

“Waal, I'll take you along whenever I go to Windsor 
town gin you feel to go.” 

Judy’s black eyes shone. “La, that would shore pleasure 
me,” she breathed. ° 

Next morning when Sam brought the small, chugging 
train down from camp, Judy was waiting beside the narrow- 
gauge track.. She backed off as it stopped and looked fear- 
fully at the tiny engine, at the box car linked to the coal 
car and lastly at the five flat cars which trailed behind, 
loaded with great piles of logs. Two men were walking 
around on the piles, straightening slipping logs with long 
iron hooks. 

“You kin ride with me,” called Sam from the cab win- 
dow. “You just climb up them little steps thar near 
Nell’s tail.” And he pointed a big, greasy finger at the 
flight of stairs at the end of the engine next the coal car. 

Judy’s heart thumped 
as she climbed up and 
peered into the cab. Sam 
sat beside his window. 
Before the firebox at the 
forward end of the cab 
stood a man with a soot- 
blackened face. 

“Set right over thar,” 
Sam said, motioning to a 
seat by the window op- 
posite his own. ‘This 
here man is Nat Mathews, 
fastest fireman in all 
Kaintuck.” Nat grinned 
modestly and _ began 
shoveling coal into the 
firebox with long, rhyth- 
mic swings. 

“All set?” asked Sam. 

“Yep,” answered Nat. 

Sam looked at a gauge 
high above the firebox. 
“Got good steam up, 
Nat.” He leaned out his 
window and peered back 
at the flats, pulling a cord 
overhead with his left 
hand. ‘‘Toot-toot,” he 
signaled to the men on 
the flat cars. Judy jumped 
at the blast, then sank 
back grinning self-con- 
sciously. 

“Giddap, Nell,” called 
Sam and pulled the long 
throttlebar before him. Engine Nell jerked forward. Be- 
hind them came a great creaking and groaning from the 
flats. 

Judy stared, fascinated, at Sam’s hand which rested so 
easily on the throttle bar. Evidently pulling that iron thing 
made the whole train move. Yes—there, Sam was pulling 
the bar more and the train was getting under way, going fast- 
er and faster, its wheels singing out a regular clickety-click. 
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Growing Up 
LovutsE LOWELL CHASE 


HEN I was young, I always wished to see 
The silver strands that kept the stars in place; 
The one who pushed the wind against the trees, 
And sent them bending over like a reed; 
The elf who made the fire we call the sun; 
The knave who ate the moon each month until 
It almost disappeared. Who baked another? 


When I was young, I always wished to know 
What could be here before the world was born. 
Just space up to the sky? Then tell me how 

We know where sky begins. Where does the rain 
3egin to fall? What makes the world go “creak” 
Upon a winter night? And is the frost 

The thing that makes my breath turn thick like mist? 


And now, when all has been explained to me, 

I wish that I had never grown at all. 

I'd like to be a boy like Peter Pan 

Who must have seen the links that hold the stars, 
Than be a person living in this world 

Insisting, “Stars are bodies up in space,” 

Instead of jewels hung on silver threads. 


From THE AMERICAN GIRL Poetry Contest 
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Judy clutched the window ledge and peered outside. The 
train crept along but to Judy the speed was breath-taking. 
Gradually she began to relax and to notice things they 
passed—tucked-away log cabins with children waving from 
the steps and occasional mule riders on the creek trail that 
ran parallel with the track. 

Sam peered over his left shoulder into the cab. “Like hit?” 
he shouted above the noise of the engine. 

Judy beamed. ‘‘Fine,” she called back. ‘I never thought 
to ride in an engine’s innards. I reckon I feel as quare as 
Jonah did in the whale.” 

Sam laughed and Nat chuckled as he scooped more 
coal into the firebox. 

It was noon when the train reached Windsor town. While 
the men unloaded the logs Judy wandered up and down the 
one street, marveling at the articles in store windows. Hurry- 
ing back to the train in response to three toots from the 
whistle, she found a grocery wagon backed up to the box car 
door. The men who had guarded the logs on the incoming 
trip were inside, each perched on a sack of flour. 

““Mayhaps you'd favor riding in the box car going home,” 
said Sam, who was helping to pitch groceries into the car. 
“We stop at nigh ary cabin to let off this stuff.” 

“Come on in and sot,” welcomed a gray-bearded logger 
from his soft seat. 

“Have a sack o’ flour,” offered the other. ‘“‘Hit’s lucky fer 
us we tote so many groceries back to Rocky Creek. I don’t 
know what we'd do with- 
outen our soft seats these 
trips.” 

Judy jumped into the 
car and perched on a 
crate of canned goods. 
The box car seemed quiet 
and cool after riding in 
the engine. The train 
fairly leaped along, now 
that it had no load of 
logs. The two men took 
out plugs of tobacco and 
bit off large chunks. Their 
jaws moved in time to 
the turn of the wheels. 
Conversation lapsed. As 
the train entered Rocky. 
Creek Valley it slowed 
down to drop its first 
grocery order. As the 
train halted, a man and 
woman ran up to the box 
car door. 

“Howdy, Jim, howdy, 
Beth,” called the elderly 
log roller. “Here’s your 
salt 'n’ your nails ’n’ your 
can 0’ lye.” 

“Thanks be to you,” 
Jim shouted as the train 
jerked on. 

The stops were fre- 
quent now as_ people 
along the track signaled 
to the engineer. Once the 
men in the box car left a sack of sugar instead of flour with 
one family. They yelled out the door to Sam who obligingly 
backed the train up so the exchange could be made. It was 
all very exciting to Judy. Never had she seen so many new 
faces or traveled so fast and so far. 

During the next ten days the train made four trips to 
Windsor town and each one found Judy on board. Some- 
times she sat in the box car but (Continued on page 32) 
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Is It Interesting: 


This acid test of a book, for all readers, whether they are young or 
old, ts applied in this article to some of the best of this year’s crop 


F EVERYBODY in this world 
l of ours were six feet tall and 
a foot and a half wide and a 
foot thick—and that is making people a little bigger than 
they usually are—then the whole of the human race—and 
according to the latest available statistics there are now 
nearly 2,000,000,000 descendants of the original Homo 
Sapiens and his wife—could be packed into a box measur- 
ing half a mile in each direction. If we transported that box 
to the Grand Canyon of Arizona and balanced it neatly on 
the low stone wall, and called little Noodle, the dachshund, 
and told him to give the unwieldy contraption a slight push 
with his soft brown nose, there would be a moment of 
crunching, a ripping, and then a low and softer bumpity- 
bumpity-bump and a sudden splash. . . . Then silence and 
oblivion! The human sardines in their mortuary chest would 
soon be forgotten. The Canyon would go on battling wind 
and air and sun and rain as it has done since it was created.” 
That leaves one a bit breathless, doesn’t it? And it makes 
humanity seem terribly insignificant. And nature terribly 
vast. And we wonder what life is all about, anyhow. And 
then—reading on a few pages we come to this statement: 
“The only hope for survival lies in that one sentence: We 
are all of us fellow-passengers on the same planet and we 
are all of us equally responsible for the happiness and well- 
being of the world in which we happen to live.” 

So perhaps we do count after all. And I defy anyone to 
stop reading that particular book until she finds out what 
it is all about. For it is the most exciting book I’ve read for 
a long time. And its title is Van Loon’s Geography (Simon 
and Schuster). 

Probably geography means to you a subject you have left 
behind you, a subject for small brothers and sisters. Hen- 
drik Willem Van Loon doesn’t agree with you, and you 
won't agree with yourselves after you’ve read his book. He 
makes you see that geography is all tied up with history and 
astronomy and geology and physics and literature and cul- 
ture and most of all with that very creature, man, whom he 
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seems to dismiss so nonchalantly in 
his opening paragraphs, which are 
quoted above. When you turn the 
last page, with a sigh that the exciting adventure is over, 
you will echo his final sentence: 

“But what,” as Alice might have asked, “is the use of a 
Geography without a little Traveling?” 

There’s a vast amount of knowledge packed into the 
pages of this book. There’s an amazing clarity of vision that 
makes it possible for the author to sort out his facts and 
present them so dramatically that one does not realize how 
much is there for the picking up, there’s a delightful humor 
in presentation that makes an undercurrent of chuckles even 
when the subject is a profound one that would ordinarily 
result in knotted brows and intense concentration, and 
there are pictures—the publishers say about a hundred and 
fifty of them—which are revolutionary in character and con- 
ception, and utterly absorbing. Let me say again, it is an 
exciting book, for every age, and an adventure I should 
like to have had at fifteen or sixteen. So don’t wait. Read 
it now. 

And after you have read Van Loon, other books I am go- 
ing to tell you about will mean a great deal more. We can't 
all experience life in all its aspects. Nor can we go every- 
where and see how other people live. But we can widen our 
horizons and deepen our understandings by reading books 
that give us slices out of life, true pictures drawn out of a 
depth of understanding that comes with maturity. I'm talk- 
ing now of grown-up books, but of books that have in them 
substance that will interest you—for after all, isn’t the first 
requisite of any book that it shall be interesting ?—as well 
as your parents, books you can share with them, or they with 
you, or that you can read to yourselves. 

Last year Mrs. Blair introduced many of you, I hope, to 
a book which later won the Pulitzer Prize for the outstand- 
ing book of the year—The Good Earth by Pearl S. Buck. 
If you didn’t read it then, read it now, and then read the 
sequel, Sons (John Day). Up to (Continued on page 40) 























T was the first day of November. You must remember 
I that because, if the day had not been the first of Novem- 

ber, Jo Ann would not have had a bandit at all. 

About the middle of October a letter came to Jo Ann 
from her Aunt Sue saying, ‘I would love to have you and 
a few of your friends, both girls and boys, come to Everton 
for Hallowe'en,” and on October thirtieth Jo Ann’s father 
loaded Jo Ann and red-headed Tommy Bassick and Wicky 
Wickham and Tommy’s friend, Ted Spence, into his car 
and took them to Aunt Sue’s house in Everton in the Berk- 
shire Hills. 

The next evening—Hallowe’en—Aunt Sue did have a 
grand Hallowe'en party with a dozen of the Everton boys 
and girls invited and it was one o'clock in the morning be- 
fore the party was over. By that time a drizzle of rain was 
falling and freezing as it fell. 

Very early in the morning—and this was November 
first, please remember—Aunt Sue went into the bedroom 
where Jo Ann and Wicky were sleeping. 

“Jo Ann!” she said, pulling at the bed-clothes. “Wake 
up! I have just had a telephone message from Bannox 
saying that Mother is ill, and George and I are going to 
drive over there.” 

“Are you?” yawned Jo Ann sleepily. “All right, Aunt 
Sue.” 

“Jo Ann, wake up!” commanded Aunt Sue. “You're half 
asleep still. I want you to please understand what I'm say- 
ing. 

With that both Jo Ann and Wicky sat up in bed, quite 
wide awake. 

“I hope Mother isn’t very ill,” said Aunt Sue, “and I'll 
try to get home by noon because my bridge club meets here 
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FOR A MOMENT JO ANN WAS PETRIFIED 
BY FEAR. HER FIRST THOUGHT WAS THAT 
SHE WOULD RUN UPSTAIRS AND HIDE 


this afternoon. Ardelia will help you clean up the mess left 
by the party, and I want you to see that the bridge tables 
are set up in the living room, with the chairs in place at the 
tables, and if I do not get back by the time the ladies come 
they are to go right ahead. You or Wicky can take a hand 
until I come.” 

“I’m not too awfully suave at bridge, Aunt Sue,” Jo Ann 
said. 

‘No matter,” said Aunt Sue. ‘Do the best you can.” 

With that she was going, but she turned back to say, “And 
be sure to put coal on the furnace at noon. Ardelia is so old 
she forgets, and it is going to be much colder today.” 

Then she did go, giving Jo Ann a kiss, and Jo Ann and 
Wicky jumped out of bed. They found breakfast ready for 
them and Tommy Bassick and Ted Spence already down 
and waiting. Ardelia, Aunt Sue’s aged colored maid, was 
hobbling around complaining of her rheumatism, and be- 
fore breakfast was over she said she was “‘sufferin’ too 
terr’ble to bear it no mo’,” and Jo Ann told her to go up to 
bed again and she did, saying over and over, “Thank you, 
missy! Thank you, missy!” 

Jo Ann and Wicky did the breakfast dishes while Tommy 
and Ted cleaned up the worst of the Hallowe'en party mess, 
and then all four set to work at the final cleaning, and 
arranged the bridge tables and chairs in the living room as 
Aunt Sue had asked. 

All this while the drizzle had continued, freezing as it fell. 

“Wicky!’ cried Jo Ann, stopping to look out of the 
window. ‘Will you just come and see this! I never saw 
anything so beautiful in my life!” 

“Oh, boy!’ Tommy Bassick exclaimed, when he had 
taken a look. “I'll bet there’ll be cars in trouble today.” 

















Every twig and bough and bush was ice-covered and 
sparkling like millions of diamonds, and the ground was 
one sheet of shining ice. The limbs of the trees were bent 
with the weight of the ice. Everything seemed coated with 
glistening glass. Down on the road a single automobile was 
skidding from one side of the road to the other, slipping on 
its chainless tires. 

“I don’t believe Aunt Sue can get back,” said Wicky. 
“I don’t believe any of her bridge party can get here.” 

= isn’t it lovely?” Wicky said. “It looks like fairy- 
land.” 

Jt did. Aunt Sue’s house would be called a modest coun- 
try home. It stood about two miles from Everton Corners, 
where the post office is, and the nearest house was a mile 
away—the Russmore Tea Room house that always had the 
sign in its yard: “Russmore Tea Room. Prompt Service. 
Lunch, fifty cents; dinner, one dollar.” 

Aunt Sue’s house was Colonial, all white with green 
shutters, and it stood about one hundred feet back from the 
road, with trees and bushes on the lawn. Behind it a hill 
rose, all forest with huge trees. 

It was about noon when the telephone bell rang. The 
telephone was in the hall, between the living room and the 
dining room, and Jo Ann had been making sandwiches with 
Wicky while Ted and Tommy sat on the floor before the 
living room fire. Jo Ann hurried to the telephone. 

“Hello!” a voice said over the wire. “This is Elsie 
Jennings. Is that you, Sue?” 

“This is Jo Ann, her niece,” said Jo Ann. “Aunt Sue had 
to go to Grandma’s—she’s sick.” 

“Dear me! I'm so sorry!” said Elsie Jennings. “I just 
wanted to say I don’t believe I can possibly get to the bridge 
club today, the roads are so icy. I wouldn’t dare drive the 
car. 

“I don’t suppose anybody will come,” said Jo Ann. “I'll 
tell Aunt Sue, if she gets here.” 

“Please do! And—did you hear the dreadful thing that 
happened at Greenville last night? A bandit shot Tobias 
Long. Actually! A bandit in our peaceful Berkshires! He 
robbed three other stores—just simply held them up with 
a pistol and took their money—but Tobias Long was too 
slow or something, and he shot him right through the 
shoulder.” 

“How awful!” cried Jo Ann. “And at Greenville!” 

“But my husband says they'll catch him,” said Elsie 
Jennings. ‘He can’t go far on these roads. He had a rickety 
old Buick car without chains. And, listen—if you see a car 
like that drive past, please telephone the post office at 





i JO ANN YAWNED SLEEPILY. “ALL RIGHT, AUNT SUE” 


Greenville. All 
the men are 
out trying to 
get the bandit.” 

“T will!” ex- 
claimed Jo Ann 
excitedly. “I'll 
telephone!” 

“It’s a sedan 
car,” said Mrs. 
Jennings, 
“and the man 
is youngish. He 
is wearing a 
dark gray 
overcoat and a 
darker gray 
cap. My hus- 
band says—” 

And right 
there the tele- 
phone went 
dead. The telephone wires were going dead everywhere, 
the wires breaking under the loads of ice that weighted them 
down. Jo Ann jiggled the telephone and called, “Hello! 
Hello!”’, but it was no use. The telephone was dead. 

“Wicky! Boys!” Jo Ann announced. “There's a bandit 
loose right around here somewhere. Suppose he came here !”’ 

“We'd capture him,” said Tommy Bassick, grinning. “I 
suppose there’s a reward for him. If he came here Ted and 
I would jump on him and tie him up.” 

“You wouldn't dare,” said Wicky. “He'd have a pistol. 
Tell us about him, Jo Ann.” 

Jo Ann told them what Elsie Jennings had said. 

“Anyway,” she said in conclusion, “he’s not apt to come 
this way. And you boys had better go to the woodshed and 
get a couple of armfuls of wood for the fireplace. That 
basket is empty.” 

The boys went obediently. Wicky went to the kitchen 
and Jo Ann straightened one of the bridge table covers that 
had been brushed askew. She was still doing this when 
someone stamped his feet on the porch outside the front 
door. He stamped two or three times heavily, and Jo Ann 
went toward the front door. She was wearing one of Aunt 
Sue’s white aprons and she reached back to untie it, but the 
front door opened and the man came into the hall without 
so much as ringing the bell. He closed the door behind him 
and Jo Ann saw that he had a belt outside his overcoat and 
that hanging from the belt was a 
holster, and that the handle of a big 
pistol stuck out of the holster. 

For a moment Jo Ann was petri- 
fied by fear. The man was young 
and he wore a gray overcoat and a 
darker gray cap, pulled low over 
his eyes, and there was a smear of 
blood on one cheek. Jo Ann’s hand 
reached for the newel post of the 
stairs, and her first thought was that 
she would run upstairs and hide, 
but her feet and legs would not 
obey her. She could do nothing but 
stand and stare. 

Coming in from the icy glare out- 
side, the young man could see little 
in the comparative darkness of the 
hall, and he scowled as he pulled 
off his gloves. 

“I want something to eat, and in 
a hurry,” he said. “No matter what, 
but be quick about it, will you?” 

With that, and without a “May 
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I” or “With your 
permission,” he 
walked past Jo 
Ann and into the 
living-room. Just 
as if the place 
were a public inn, 
he crossed to the 
fireplace and put 
his cap on the 
mantel. Suddenly 
Jo Ann _ found 
herself trembling 
as if she had a 
chill. If fear had 
frozen her before, 
it now shook her 
all over, but even 
then her first 
thought was that she must not let Tom and Ted come in. 
The bandit might begin shooting. And when she thought 
of that she stopped trembling. 

The bandit, when he had put his cap on the mantel, 
looked at the bridge tables and walked to the one nearest 
the window that overlooked the road. He took off his belt 
and laid pistol and holster on the table and took off his over- 
coat and laid it over a chair. Then he seated himself where 
he could look at the road. 

“That's so he can see if anyone comes,” thought Jo Ann. 

She slipped through the hall to the kitchen where Wicky 
was trimming crusts off sandwiches. 

“Wicky,” she said in a whisper, “the bandit is in there. 
He’s in the living room, and he’s got a pistol, and he wants 
something to eat.” 

“Jo Ann! How awful! What can we do?” Wicky asked, 
white as a sheet. 

“The best thing is to feed him and get rid of him as soon 
as we can,” said Jo Ann. ‘We can’t telephone anyone—the 
telephone doesn’t work. And we must keep the boys out of 
there. What is in the refrigerator?” 

“Lamb chops,” said Wicky, looking in the refrigerator. 
“And boiled potatoes we can slice and fry. And bacon. And 
canned soup. And we can make coffee. Plenty of cake and 
stuff here.” 

“What's the soup?” 

“Tomato.” 

“Heat some of it, Wicky.”’ 

“And here’s apple pie,” said Wicky. 

“That's enough. You cook the lamb chops. I'll try to keep 
him talking, and we'll feed him in a hurry and get rid of 
him. I'm afraid to go in there, but I'll have to. He has a 
pistol on the table. I guess he’s afraid someone may come to 
capture him. He sat where he could look out the window.” 

“Is he ugly look- 
ing?” 

“No. Or, I don’t 
know—not surely. I 
was too scared to see. 
He’s youngish.” 

Jo Ann gathered 
some dishes from the 
dish closet and went 
back to the living 
room. The bandit was 
still staring out of 
the window, watching 
the road, and he did 
not turn his head. Jo 
Ann put the dishes 
on the table and ¢," 
added knife and * 
fork and spoons and 
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THEY HAD ARMFULS OF WOOD AND WICKY WAS TELLING THEM ABOUT THE BANDIT 
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a napkin. She hovered around the man uncertainly a minute. 
“We haven't much,” she said. “I can give you lamb chops 
with fried potatoes, tomato soup, coffee and apple pie.” 
“I don’t care what you've got,” said the bandit, “but 
hurry it. Get a move on, sister. Bring it along and don’t 
waste any time. How much will it be?” 

“How much?” asked Jo Ann, not understanding what 
he meant. 

“The bill,” said the bandit. “The expense. What's your 
charge?” ; 

He took his purse from his pocket without waiting for 
an answer and put a dollar bill on the table. 

“Take it out of that and keep the change for yourself,” 
he said without taking his eyes from the window. “I'll pay 
now. I may have to get out of here in a hurry.” 

Jo Ann went back to the kitchen. Tommy Bassick was 
there, with Ted Spence. They had armfuls of wood and 
Wicky was telling them about the bandit. 

“Watch your soup,” Jo Ann said. “Don’t let it scorch. 
And I'll tell you boys what you can do. Go up the back way 
into the woods and down past the Russmore Tea Room, and 
if their telephone is working have them telephone to the 
post office at Greenville and tell them the bandit is here at 
Aunt Sue’s. If their line is down, go ou to Everton Corners 
and tell somebody there. Tell them he has a pistol.” 

“Say! We aren't going to leave you girls here alone with 
a bandit,” said Tommy Bassick. 

“Don’t be a sil’!’’ Jo Ann exclaimed. “He won't hurt us. 
All he wants is to be fed and get away from here as soon as 
he can. Hurry, now.” 

“Come on, Tommy,” said Ted Spence. “It’s the thing to 
do. We couldn’t do anything to him.” 

They put down their wood and went out the back way, 
and Wicky dished the soup and Jo Ann carried it to the 
living room and placed it before the bandit. 

‘How about salt?” he asked. “How about crackers? And 
rush them, will you?” 

“Yes. I'm hurrying everything as much as I can,” said 
Jo Ann. 

“That's the girl!’ said the bandit. “Push the stuff along 
as fast as you can.” 

Jo Ann went for salt and crackers. She was able to 
tell Wicky now that the bandit was not ugly—he was 
quite good looking. She took him salt and pepper and 
crackers, and remembered bread and butter and got a plate 
of that, but before she had it ready he rapped on his soup 

late. 
( “T told you to hurry things,” he said rather crossly. “Bring 
what you have right along, will you? I’ve got to get going. 
Rush it, can’t you?” 

“T1l—T’ll tell the cook,” said Jo Ann, but when she went 
to the kitchen the chops were ready to serve, and Jo Ann 
took them to the bandit. He didn’t seem appeased, however. 

“I thought you 
said you had fried 
potatoes,” he com- 
plained. 

“Oh, we have! I'll 
get them right 
away,” Jo Ann said, 
and as the coffee was 
ready she brought 
that also. The bandit 
attacked the chops as 
if he had eaten noth- 
ing for a week. She 
stood watching him 
and he said “Sugar!” 
as if ordering people 

- about was a common 
thing with (Con- 
tinued on page 34) 





















LMOST everybody loves 
A little things. Little 
dolls are more fun to 
dress than big ones. Little 
animals are more amusing to 
play with. Miniature models 
of ships or furniture, gar- 
dens or cities call forth chor- 
uses of “‘ohs” and “ahs” pro- 
portionate not only to their 
perfection but also to their 
size. 

Being little seems to be a 
generally desirable state. I’ve 
known lots of big girls who 
wished they were smaller but 
hardly ever a little girl who 
wanted to add an inch in 
either direction. It’s fun to 
be little and most girls en- 
joy it. 

Clothes for the little girl are much less of a problem than 
are clothes for the big girl. The latter in selecting her 
clothes details can make mistakes in two directions. She can 
get them too big and add to her bulk or she can get them 
too small and intensify her apparent size by contrast. The 
little girl, however, is hardly ever in danger of scaling down 
too much the size of her accessories. Her problem is usually 
to keep them from overpowering her. 

Wide hats, deep collars, big sleeves, large sashes, broad 
belts, and heavy jewelry are all usually to be avoided if you 
are little. Surfaces should not be cut up too much by seams 
Or trimming details. Large-patterned fabrics are undesir- 
able and fabrics should not be so bulky that they will not 
drape or tailor easily. 

From the standpoint of size all colors are possible for 
the small girl though, of course, there are always preferences 
according to complexion, hair and eyes. 

Light colors, as of course you know, generally make 
people look larger than do darker shades. Small people 
should not mix too many colors in one costume any more 
than they should combine too many lines. They may, how- 
ever, revel in bright colors so long as they do not try to 
wear them all at one time. 

Hairdressings, as well as dress accessories, should be 
adapted to the little girl’s size. Masses of hair should be 
thinned or shortened to bring the head into proportion with 
the body, and elaborate detail in the hairdressing should be 
avoided. Mary Pickford did a great deal for herself when 
she at last discarded the curls that her public had so long 
demanded and adopted a simple haircut which suits her face 
and her figure much better. She’s a little person and 
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the curls were overpowering. 

Though it’s not quite so 
important perhaps as her 
hair, there’s another detail of 
grooming that a little girl 
should be careful abour— 
and that’s her fingernails. 
They should not be worn too 
long but rather filed to fol- 
low the contour of her fin- 
gers. It’s just another case 
of the right proportions. 

Although the little girl 
can enjoy a greater color 
range than her bigger sister 
—and although there are 
many styles suited to her 
which would not do at all 
for the larger girl—there are 
naturally some types of 
clothes which must be 
avoided. Few people can wear well every sort of costume. 

Strictly tailored, rather mannish clothes are too crisp and 
dignified for the really little girl, They suggest brisk, 
brusque competence which is distinctly not her line. If she 
wants to wear tailored things, she should look about her 
for milder adaptations. What the shops call the “dress- 
maker touch” gives her a tailored look with softened lines. 

If you are little and yearning for the day to come when 
you'll be old enough to be very sophisticated indeed in trail- 
ing draperies or sleek, low-cut evening frocks, I must break 
it to you as gently as possible that these things have to be 
scaled down to your size. I know it’s hard to recognize re- 
strictions, but consider how many real breaks you do get. 
Think of your larger sisters struggling at the moment to re- 
concile themselves to the revival of the Victorian mode 
which was certainly not designed for the modern, athletic 
physique. 

The time won’t come for a long while yet—but it’s just 
as well perhaps to be warned of it—when you'll have the 
problem of scaling your clothes not only to your size but 
also your age. Girls who are cute and little sometimes get 
the habit of going on indefinitely wearing the flapper things 
that may always be had in their sizes. Along about thirty or 
so this begins to be a little ridiculous. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the shops are seeing this difficulty now and providing 
pleasant styles for the ‘‘little woman,” adapted to her size, 
and adapted to her years. So if, as you get older, you grow 
sick of the sound of “cute” there’s no need for you to merit 
or endure it. Without adding an inch or spoiling your type 
you can cultivate a little gracious grown-up dignity in your 
clothes and—though still littke—look lovely. 


COMPARE THIS GIRL WITH THE 
ONE AT THE LEFT. WHICH IS 
THE BETTER DRESSED AND WHY? 
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THIS DRESSING TABLE AND STOOL WERE MADE OF 





FOUR ORANGE CRATES FOR LESS THAN 








TWO DOLLARS 


Dressing Table to Make 


OT long ago I saw a picture 

of a girl’s room which had 

been redecorated for the sum 

of eleven dollars. The room was very attractive but I felt 
that the dressing table, which was made of orange crates, 
could be improved upon. So I went to the grocery store and 
got four orange crates, bought some oilcloth and chintz, a 
paste brush and some tacks, and started in. It was not an 
easy job but it was worth the effort. Not only is the dressing 
table attractive and enthusiastically copied by my friends, 
but it is useful as well as decorative. Underneath the petti- 
coat are six little cupboards. The two bottom ones may be 
given over to shoes, the two above to hats or lingerie, one 
of the middle ones to handkerchief, glove and stocking 
boxes, and the other to toilet accessories—cold cream, hand 
lotion, powder, manicure equipment, combs, and brushes. 
The inside of the boxes was lined with pale yellow oil- 
cloth and the outside was dressed up with a pale yellow 
chintz decorated in tiny scenes showing touches of green 


By WINIFRED MOSES 


and orange. If you decide to try mak- 
ing a dressing table, of course you can 
use any color scheme you choose. To 
make it easier to follow directions I have written them 
out step by step. They fall into four parts: one, making 
plans; two, securing all the materials; three, lining and 
covering the cupboards; and four, making the petticoats. 


Materials Required for Dressing Table 
4 orange crates $ .00 
31/4 yards of forty-five inch oilcloth at 18 cents a yard —.63 
4Y/, yards of thirty-six inch chintz at 16 cents a yard = .72 
2 packages of brass-headed tacks 10 
1 paste brush 10 


$1.55 
Before starting in, and as I have said making the dressing 
table is quite a job, make three quarts of flour paste and as- 
semble hammer and nails, paste and paste brush, yardstick 
or ruler, scissors, a pile of news- (Continued on page 49) 











Make Maps 


Or 
Christmas 


APS of your own home and coun- 
| VI tryside make Christmas cards that 
are tremendously attractive and 
distinctly individual. And it is lots of fun to make them. 
First, I want to tell you about Janet Gaylord Moore of 
Wilton, Connecticut, whose maps have literally made her 
famous, and who was willing to share some of her secrets 
with you. Then we'll talk about the Christmas maps that 
you, yourself, can make. 

Miss Moore’s maps are designed to guide people to happy 
week-ends, weddings, parties, and all kinds of good times 
in the country. Printed on cards or small sheets of paper 
they are slipped into the letters or invitations of the thought- 
ful hostess whose home is in the country. And so they make 
the route clear and speed the arriving guest. And what fun 
people have following them by land, by sea, and through 
the air. Sometimes they are sent out as Christmas cards and 
serve the double purpose of saying ““Merry Christmas!” and 
showing the way to the sender’s home—an implied invita- 
tion for a visit. 

Miss Moore began making maps in June, 1928, just one 
year after she was graduated from Vassar College. It started 
in a most unexpected way. A friend of hers was giving a 
charity fair and was puzzling over how people would find 
the way to her home. Miss Moore offered to make a map 
giving all the important information—showing the best 
roads from the different directions, the distances, landmarks, 
and the like, and suggested that the maps be enclosed with 
the announcements of the fair. She was immediately given 
the commission, and in addition she had a booth at the fair at 
which she took orders for maps, just as something to con- 
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ABOVE IS JANET GAYLORD 
MOORE, WHO TOLD MISS 
COYLE HOW SHE STARTED 
MAKING HOSPITALITY MAPS 
FOR CHRISTMAS CARDS. TO 
THE LEFT IS ONE OF THE 
MAPS THAT SHE DESIGNED 
FOR MRS, WHITELAW REID 





tribute to the general proceeds of the fair. 

The idea took. She received half a dozen 
orders and her business began then and 
there. With these maps as samples she had a good start, and 
she’s been making her own unique type of maps ever since. 

Naturally, I asked her to tell me just how she proceeds to 
make a map, when I called to see her in the New York 
office which she shares with her architect brother. It sounds 
so logical and simple when she explains all about it. She 
said: “I take my car and go to a house and approach it down 
all the different roads. I notice the distances on my speed- 
ometer and write them down. I make a note of signboards, 
and make sketches of landmarks, like schools where you turn 
right and churches where you turn left. Then I put all that 
together .with any available maps, such as road maps, gov- 
ernment topographic sheets, and airplane photographs, if 
there are any.” 

With her big bulging notebook filled with sketches and 
notations, and sometimes after hours of research, she is ready 
for her drawings. 

“I put all my material together in a preliminary drawing 
for a client and also try to make the map go with the charac- 
ter of the house and the tastes of the owners,”’ she added. 
“If the house is Early American I make the map in the 
Early American feeling. If there are dogs, or horses, or other 
hobbies I try to include them. Thus I try to make each map 
individual and appropriate. 

“My clients go over that sketch and offer any suggestions 
of their own. I give them my ideas for printing, type of 
paper, color of ink, and that sort of thing. Then I make the 
final design. That is the time when (Continued on page 48) 








The Laughin 


“I CRAVE ONLY A LITTLE FAVOR, YOUR MAJESTY,” SAID PRINCESS MARY 


g Princess 


ASTER STANLEY took Rosamond home 
M and she spent two weeks with her mother 
and brother—two weeks that seemed to 

fly past on butterfly wings. 

She was in the garden saying goodbye to the 
red fox when Master Stanley came to take her 
back to Court. It was Hugh who found her seated 
on the close-clipped grass, the fox across her knees, 
her slim hands buried in his soft long fur. 

“Master Stanley and his son are here,” Hugh 
said, helping her to her feet and taking the fox 
and popping it into the pen so hastily that he got 
a nasty, reproachful look from the animal, which 
was vastly spoiled. 

A servant had brought down her wooden box 
and she went to change her clothes and get her 
cloak. She was brave indeed until the last sad 
moment and then she thought her heart would 
break as she took leave of her mother. 

William helped her to the pillion behind his 
father and then leaped upon his own brown horse 
and with a last salute they rode away toward Lon- 
don. Rosamond twisted on the pillion and watched 
the little house in the clearing until a winding road 
hid it from view. 

Mistress Martha came a-running when a servant 
threw wide the heavy doors and flung her arms 
around Rosamond. And later the Princess came 
a-knocking and they fell into each other’s arms like 
long-lost friends. 

But the Princess’s gay mood was a transient thing. 
She suddenly sprang to her feet and began to pace 
the stone floor while Rosamond watched her with 
saddened eyes, for she knew that the restless pacing 
always meant unhappiness. 

‘My heart has been overweary of late,” Mary 
began. “I do not like to dim your return to Court 
but I have sorry news for you. At least I deem it 
sorry news for me and therefore think it must con- 
cern you, too. I am to be married by proxy to the 
French King tomorrow morning! It seems they 
cannot wait another day! My heart is overheavy for 
the hours of my freedom are so few!” 

The Princess went on. “It is but a short time 
since I heard the news. My brother sent for me and 
he and that filthy son of a butcher, Cardinal 
Wolsey, told me they had arranged it all. The 
marriage is to take place tomorrow. And worst of 
all, Henry would have me feel that he is doing 
me a favor by making me become the Queen of 
France.” 

Rosamond knew not what to say for she knew 
there was naught that could be done. 

“My heart is like to break,” poor little Mary said 
like a small child. “I love Charles Brandon and | 
cannot bring myself to become this old French 
King’s bride.” 

The door opened and Queen Catherine stood 
upon the threshold. The Princess stopped her pac- 
ing up and down and Rosamond joined her in a 
deep curtsey to the older woman. 

“Arise,” the Queen commanded in her sad voice. 
“I could not help but hear what you were saying 


































































For what has happened so far in 
this story see page forty-eight 














Rosamond accompanies the Princess Mary to France and meets King 
Louis, in this instalment of MABEL CLELAND'S héstorical serial 


as I opened the door. I am truly sorry for you, 
sister, for I, too, was sent from home to a strange 
land.” 

Mary dropped upon a low stool near her sister- 
in-law who had seated herself in a stiff, high- 
backed chair, and she caught one of the long slen- 
der hands in hers. They were very fond of each 
other, these two women who were closest to the 
King. 

“I know that you would help me, dear sister,” 
Mary said sadly. “But the clouds around my head 
are dark. I cannot see the slightest opening.” 

Suddenly the Queen gave a soft exclamation of 
delight. “I have it! Your brother in his way when 
he has forced something to his will is greatly 
softened and now, if any, is the time to ask him 
for a favor. Tell him you'll wed the King of France 
providing at his death you will be free to place your 
love where it belongs. The King of France is old 
and ailing. You are young and strong, my sweet, 
and if tall Charles Brandon really loves you he will 
not mind a year or two of patient waiting! Come, 
is that not a goodly scheme?” 

“Henry would not let me marry a commoner,” 
Mary reminded her sadly. 

Rosamond fidgeted in the chair and Mary catch- 
ing sight of her out of the corner of her eye looked 
her way. 

“Speak, little maid,” she said laughingly, “or 
I fear me you will burst. What is it that makes 
you squirm like any eel?” 

“Oh, could not the King, your brother, make 
Master Brandon a Duke?” Rosamond cried ex- 
citedly. ‘“Then you could wed him!” 

Queen Catherine and Mary looked at each other. 

“That's an idea. The child has spoken wisely. I 
think it could be done,” Catherine said. 

“Oh, if it only could be done. I would be so 
happy,’ Mary cried with shining eyes. 

“Leave that part to me. I'll go and seek the King 
now,” Queen Catherine said and rose to her feet. 
Rosamond sprang to open the door for her and the 
Queen swept through. 

When she had gone Mary jumped up and ran 
and threw her arms around Rosamond. 

‘How clever of you to think of such a thing!” 
she cried. “Charles a Duke! Oh, it was a lucky day 
Fate brought you to me. You are right, then I 
could marry him if old Louis ever dies.” 

They heard the sound of the small man’s deep 
bass voice announcing the coming of the King. 

“He's coming here to talk about Charles Bran- 
don!” the Princess cried. 

The door swung slowly open and the King strode 
in. The Queen was close behind him and when her 
face was alight with animation as it was now, there 
was scarce a hint of the difference in their ages. 

“What's this I hear?” he roared after the door had 
been closed in the peering faces of the courtiers who 
scented a scene. “What is it that you want of me?” 

The Princess began to stammer and quake for 
there were times when she was very much afraid of 
her royal brother. But Catherine, who was standing 
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“A LITTLE FAVOR! THAT IS GOOD! COME, GIRL, OUT WITH IT! WHAT IS IT?” 
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nearby caught her frightened eyes in the large mirror that 
hung above the dressing table and she said with silent lips, 
“Be brave! Make him grant our request.” 

Rosamond who was watching the Princess saw that she 
suddenly had one of her quick changes of mood and she 
almost laughed aloud as she saw Mary go toward her brother 
and dropping him a deep curtsey say in a mockingly sweet 
voice. 

“T crave only a /ittle favor, your Majesty.” 

“A little favor! That is good!” he said in a less angry 
voice. “Come, girl, out with it. What is this /ittle favor 
you would ask?” 

“You see, dear brother,’ Mary said standing meekly with 
her eyes fixed upon the ground as if she did not dare to 
raise them to his face, “I am going to marry the King 
of France—’ 

“And a wonderful marriage for a madcap like you!” 
the King interrupted her to say. 

“And a wonderful match for a madcap like me,” Mary 
repeated dutifully. “But, you see, my Lord, I am desirous 
in my heart to make a less desirable marriage—I want to 
wed Charles Brandon, and he swears that he will die of 
heartbreak when I go to France! Now, I know you would 
not want to have a murder on your hands, for so it will 
be if I do not give the poor man some encouragement. 
Something to help him through the weary days when we 
shall be parted. So I would tell him, with your gracious 
leave, that if King Louis dies—and he is very old, 1 hear— 
I shall wed Charles Brandon. Will you grant me this /ittle 
favor, brother?” 

“What's this!” the King fumed. “Is this the /ittle favor 
you did want me to grant? You are mad!” 

“Good!” cried Princess Mary. “If I am mad the King 
of France will have none of me and I will have none of 
him! Bear witness, Gracious Queen and little Rosamond! 
The King himself has said that I am mad! That leaves 
me free to marry a mad man and I choose Charles Brandon 
who must be mad to love a maid like me. Tear up the 
marriage contracts! And tell Charles Brandon to come to 
me!’’ She was pacing the floor wildly. There was nothing 
the King could do to stop her raving and finally his sense 
of humor got the better of him and he dropped upon a 
chair and began to laugh. 

She stopped her pacing then and took her handkerchief 
from her eyes and peeped out at him. And when he saw her 
roguish eyes peeping at him he drew her to him and 
perched her upon his knee and the Queen drew a sigh 
of relief knowing that the storm was over. 

“You are a vixen if I ever saw one!” the King declared. 
“Suppose I give my word and say that you can marry 
Brandon? What then? You know you cannot marry a 
commoner !”’ 

He stroked her fair hair as he spoke and there was a 
tender light in his blue eyes for he loved her dearly. 

The Princess sat up and turned around to face him. 

“I had another little favor to ask you,” Mary said in 
a low voice, her cheek flushed a little. 

“Another little favor!’ the King cried, almost dump- 
ing the girl off his lap in his agitation. “What is it? Do 
you want me to declare war on France and set Charles 
Brandon up as King? What wild notion is it now? A little 
favor! I trust them not!” 

The Princess took a firmer hold around her brother's 
neck before she spoke. 

“This is really a little thing to do for a loving and 
obedient sister,” she said softly. “Oh, I know you are 
going to love to do it for me, Hal. I know it!” 

Perhaps it was the use of the old nickname that few 
used nowadays, perhaps it was just a softening of his 
heart for the beautiful young girl who was his younger 
sister. Whatever it was, when he spoke again his voice 
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was kinder than it had ever been and he stroked her 
soft hair gently as he talked. 

“What is it, sweet?” he asked. “If it is within my 
power I shall grant it for you.” 

“I thank you from the bottom of my heart for giving 
me your word that I may marry Charles Brandon,” the 
Princess said in a low voice, fencing for time. “But that 
is such a gamble, brother, for Louis may not die before 
I do. There are rumors of his ill health, I know, but 
my heart may break from loneliness—” She gave a deep sigh 
that touched the King very much and made him draw her 
closer and pat her shoulder gently. 

“There, there, little sister,” he said. “You will have 
a happy time. The French Court is quite gay and I am 
sending this small maid with you because you asked it. 
You'll soon have friends there.” 

“Yes, I know, brother,” Mary answered slowly, ‘but 
you yourself have said that Tudors love with all their 
hearts and souls and it is impossible for marriages to be 
for love instead of for the reason that an acre must be 
added to an acre or a city to a city, and I love Charles 
Brandon with all my heart and soul.” 

“I've granted you your little favor. Come, let's not 
forget that! And out with this other one you ask!’’ the 
King said. 

“Well,” Mary began, sitting up and beginning to twist 
a golden cord that was around the King’s neck and which 
was attached to a golden whistle, “I think it would be 
nice if you made Brandon a Duke so he could marry 
me!’ 

The King almost dropped her from his lap in his vast 
surprise! 

“Make Brandon a Duke! You are ma—’’ but he bit 
the last word off, remembering how his sister had been 
acting before. 

“And why not?” Mary said. “There'd never be a hand- 
somer one—or one more loyal!” 

Even as she spoke there came a soft knock on the door 
and when it opened Cardinal Woolsey glided through. The 
King turned to greet him and Mary and Queen Catherine 
and Rosamond all rose to drop a curtsey. 

“Hear this, my sister's newest plan!”” Henry cried. And 
proceeded to tell what Mary had requested. 

Woolsey listened with his head bent and his hands 
folded quietly before him. When the King had finished 
he smiled. 

“I think that can be done, your Majesty. It is a small 
favor to grant a loving sister—Yes, it can be done.” 

Henry only looked from one to the other. 

“Are you in league against me?” he demanded. 

But the Cardinal only shook his head and with a deep 
bow turned and glided from the room again. 

Henry soon followed him, declaring he had never heard 
the like of anything to match his sister’s and the Cardinal's 
folly. But when the door had closed behind him Mary flew 
and threw her arms around Rosamond and hugged her and 
then kissed Queen Catherine, too. 

“T think he'll do it!’ she cried. “I think he'll make my 
Charles the Duke of Suffolk!” 

And later that evening, as the girls were on their way 
to bed the news was brought to them by Mistress Martha. 

Charles Brandon would be made the Duke of Suffolk! 


CHAPTER VI 


Mistress Martha called Rosamond at six o'clock on the 
morning that Mary was to be married by proxy to the old 
French King. Four servants carried in a tub of soft rain 
water and Rosamond took a leisurely bath, then dressed 
herself in the lovely frock that had been made especially 
for her as she was to attend (Continued on page 44) 
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I THOUGHT IT WAS GOING TO BE SUCH FUN TO GO TO 
SCHOOL WITH LOTS OF OTHER GIRLS, BUT IT ISN'T AT ALL! 


“1 Am a Girl Who — 


was always so afraid of being a bore that I made myself miserable 
and everyone around me uncomfortable by constant self-conciousness”’ 


a bridge game for three hours and say nothing but 

“I pass?” Have you ever known a girl who would 
let every topic of conversation you might start die before you 
could think of another thing to say? Then you know what 
I was like six months ago and what kind of reputation | 
had in Garrison High School. 

But how unhappy I was the first four months of my stay 
at Aunt Caroline’s and how I dreaded going to school every 
day, where I would have to meet girls and talk to them, 
only I can really know. Perhaps it was because I had never 
gone to a regular school before—you see my father is an 
officer in the United States Army and we've traveled so much 
that I’ve always just had a tutor. But when I was ready 
for high school, Mother put her foot down and said that my 
education had to be carried on in a regular way. And so I 
came to Aunt Caroline’s. If I had known what misery I was 
coming into, it would have taken Father and the whole army 
to get me here. 

Now that the misery is over and people have ceased to 
avoid me like the plague for fear I won't do anything to 
make the situation comfortable, I have courage enough to 
tell the whole story. The end of this confession is for every 
girl in the whole world who feels she can’t talk to people. 
The rest of the confession is a plea to the girls who can 
talk to be patient with us when we enter new groups where 
we are complete strangers. 

My diary really tells the story best, for to it alone I told 
all my troubles during those terrible days. I begin with the 
first disaster: 


H* you ever known a girl who could sit through 


October Sth 

I’m so unhappy. I’ve beaten my own record for long 
sustained silence. If something doesn’t happen to me soon 
to help me overcome my excess of stage fright when meet- 
ing even the most harmless people I’m going to be miserable 


for the rest of my life. It’s terrible—I struggle and struggle 
to think of something to say and get more and more un- 
comfortable. Then I notice the person I’m talking to begins 
to get uncomfortable for me and I get bothered more than 
ever. I don’t see why nobody else ever seems to have the 
same difficulty. 

I thought I'd die before I got away from that bridge game 
this afternoon. It was a “get acquainted” one in the gym 
after school, given by the English Club, for the new girls. 
I should have had better sense than to go! But I do so want 
to know girls here and have fun with them. It was dreadful, 
though. To start with, I was seated with three upper class- 
men. Think of it, three upper classmen to talk to at once. I 
was so frightened that I was dumber than ever and passed 
every hand all afternoon which made each successive partner 
furious with me. Why, oh, why are some people so dumb 
and others so amusing? The amusing ones never seem to 
have to work at being good company. 


November 20th 

I haven’t confided in you in a long time, but I've got to 
get this out of my system now. I wasn’t invited to the 
Thanksgiving Rally in the gym! Do you know what that 
means? It means that I'm beyond the widest circle of the 
social pale in Garrison High School! The juniors give it 
every year for the freshmen, and every freshman is invited 
if she seems civilized at all. It was that blasted bridge party 
and all because I can’t think of bright things to say. I wish 
I were with Mother and Dad in the Philippines. I wish Miss 
Crampton were still tutoring me. I can talk my head off to 
her because she doesn’t care whether my remarks are witty 
or not. But somehow I can’t talk to other people. Everything 
I think of to say sounds so stupid when I think it over. I feel 
like such a terrible bore and then I get to be more and more 
boring. All is lost, dear diary, all is lost! I'll never have any 
friends at Garrison, I’m sure! (Continued on page 36) 
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THESE TULSA, OKLA- 
HOMA GIRLS ARE AB- 
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JERSEY GIRL BUSY 


THE PASADENA, CALI- 
FORNIA GIRL SCOUTS 
ARRANGED THIS’ EX- 
HIBITION RECENTLY 





THIS PRIZE-WINNING DISH GAR- 
DEN WAS ARRANGED BY A BROOK- 
LYN GIRL IN A RECENT CONTEST 





COMMUNITY SERVICE IS A PART OF THE MANHATTAN GIRL SCOUTS’ PROGRAM 


















THE SKILFUL FINGERS 
OF THIS NEW YORK GIRL 
SCOUT FIND IN WOOD 
CARVING THE THRILL 
OF ARTISTIC CREATION 





GIRL SCOUTS OF PALO 
ALTO, CALIFORNIA MADE 
THESE DISHES AND THEN 
THEY DECORATED THEM 
WITH PRIMITIVE DESIGNS 


OW THAT fall has come and days are 
short, Girl Scouts have many oppor- 
tunities for handicraft, for music, art, dra- 
matics or whatever they happen to find 
most interesting. Everybody likes to make 
things, especially if she can save money by 
doing so. Glenn Willard of Wilmington, 
North Carolina writes to us about how the 
girls of her troop made their own uniforms. 
“When it was announced by our captain 
that we were to have an opportunity to make 
our uniforms, the news was met with 
whoops of joy from Troop One. Several of 
the girls in our troop had uniforms and the 
others wished to have, so we were very 
much excited over the new idea. 

“A sewing machine company in town said 
that if we wanted to use their machines in 
the store, they would be glad for us to do 
so and that they had an instructor who 
would teach us how. We decided to take 
advantage of this offer and our captain or- 
dered the material for us. We thought it 
would be a very easy job, but we found 
that working on the stiff cloth was a little 
harder than we had anticipated, and when 
we came to the pleats on the back and sides 
some of us almost gave up in despair, but 
with the help of our sewing teacher we 
finally finished the work. It took us about 
six days. Now we have uniforms of which 
we are very proud, and which we hope 
soon to have covered with merit badges.” 


This Photographers’ Club Is Busy 


Mrs. William Talley of Atlanta, Georgia 
writes to us about the Photographers’ Club 
Atlanta Girl Scouts have, and its organiza- 
tion. 

“In celebration of National Picture 
Week, a group of Atlanta Girl Scouts met 
at headquarters and organized a Pho- 
tographers’ Club to study the best methods 
in making and finishing kodak pictures as 
well as the appreciation of drawings. 


Their 


Mastery 


These Girl Scouts put into the forms they fashion, 
tin, or the less tangible art that comes in the 


“This group appointed a chairman and 
secretary who made a contact with local 
picture developing and finishing studios, 
made appointments for the girls to visit 
these studios and to hear talks by operators 





there. In small groups the girls went out 
photographing, and then visited the studio 
to see experts develop and print their snap- 
shots. 

“The club met on alternate Wednesdays 
all fall. One afternoon three Boy Scouts 
were guests. These boys had just received 
their Photographers’ Merit Badges. Another 
meeting was held at a public park, where 
the girls went immediately after school, 
equipped with picture machines all the 
way from folding Brownies to cameras on 
tripods, to study outdoor photography, par- 
ticularly landscapes, water scenes and ani- 
mal life. Each girl took a picture of the 
cyclorama as an example of architecture and 
historical interest, scenes around the lake 
for landscapes and water views and the en- 
closure where deer, peacocks and pigeons 
were strutting about, for animal life. 

“A number of attractive notebooks were 
made, and a better appreciation of com- 
position in pictures as well as much real 
pleasure was received by the Girl Scouts 
in this club.” 


“The American Girl” Entertains 


Evelyn Martin of Portland, Oregon writes 
about a lovely evening enjoyed at camp. 

“One warm evening in July the Dra- 
matics group invited everyone to the Little 
Theater just before campfire. I might say 
that the Little Theater is a lovely outdoor 
spot where plays and skits are presented. 
We gathered there to see one of the cleverest 
playlets given at camp. 

“We saw old-fashioned girls and mod- 
ern, tall girls and short, gay costumes and 
drab. And each character begged us to find 
her story in THE AMERICAN GIRL. Such a 
bustle as there was as each patrol racked its 
brains for stories that the characters repre- 
sented. At last we placed everyone and 
dashed for campfire much elated because we 
knew our AMERICAN GIRL thoroughly.” 
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Try Making Y our Own Pots and Pans 


Norma Tompkins of South Orange, New 
Jersey writes about some useful handicraft 
her troop undertook. 

“At the suggestion of our local director 
our troop took over the task of making 
cooking utensils for the Orange Hobby 
Show. As most of the girls who were inter- 
ested had already signed up for an over- 
night hike, we decided to work on our 
exhibit at that time. When everybody was 
busy at something or other it proved no task 
at all but a pleasure instead, and everyone 
emerged without too many cuts to spoil her 
fun. 

“Rain greeted us on the first day of the 
hike and we were very thankful that we 
had so much to do on our ‘depression’ ex- 
hibition. You may wonder at the name but 
not for long when I tell you that for only 
forty-five cents we made enough to cook a 
full course meal. One of the articles that 
turned out most successfully was a reflector 
oven. We have definite proof of its use- 
fulness because we made thirty delicious 
biscuits for breakfast, with its help. Other 
objects which emerged from seemingly use- 
less tin cans, with the help of pliers and 
hammers, were ladles, cups, spoons, sieves, 
pancake turners, frying pans, saucepans, 
mixing bowls, pancake ovens, water car- 
riers and even a double boiler. To finish 
up the exhibit we even made a fireplace, 
a dish drain, very useful pot holders and 
dish cloths. String for the last three men- 
tioned were our only expenses.” 


Why Not Have a Demonstration? 


Priscilla Lima of Lynn, Massachusetts 
writes to us about an exhibit and demonstra- 
tion Lynn Girl Scouts had last year during 
Community Chest Week. 

“The Girl Scouts had two large windows 
in one of the biggest retail stores. Different 
girls were scheduled to come to the store 
at certain times and demonstrate Girl Scout 
activities. The first window was fixed as a 
scene in a small bungalow. Part of the time 
two girls sat near the table sewing signal 
flags, while the remaining time was occu- 
pied by two other girls who took turns at 
table setting. 

“In the other window, instead of a regu- 
lar demonstration, a little skit took place. 
The scene was laid in a summer camp. Pine 
trees were placed in various places, and 
pine twigs covered the floor to give the 
woodsy effect. In one corner was a tent, 
around which was strewn various camp 
equipment such as folding water pail, cook- 
ing utensils, ax and signal flags. In fact, 
there was everything that would be in a 
real week-end camp, including food. In 
front of the tent was a fireplace which the 
girls had made by placing stones side by 
side to form a semi-circle. In this were tiny 
twigs and chopped wood. About a foot 
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and Skill — 


be they objects of clay or bronze or even 
spoken word or the song that’s sung 


away was a pile of unchopped wood, all 
ready for chopping, with an ax near by. 

“Three girls in camping uniform sat on 
the ground learning the tenderfoot trail 
signs. One, while kneeling, pretended to fall 
and break her arm. The others came to her 
aid and one signaled in Morse code ‘Come 
at once.’ Another Girl Scout came in the 
window and put the girl’s arm in a sling. 
This small play was repeated over and over 
and attracted much attention from out- 
siders.” 


These Girls Gave a Musical Program 


Fayetteville, Arkansas Girl Scouts all took 
part in presenting a program during Music 
Week. Dorothy L. Seamster writes to us 
about it. 

“The program took place at the high 
school, and songs and dances representing 
each month of the year were given. January 
was represented by six Girl Scouts singing 
a New Year song. For February, two girls 
costumed as George and Martha Washing- 
ton danced a minuet and sang. Two girls 
in costume sang My Wild Irish Rose for 
March. April had a spring stage setting, a 
Girl Scout singing a spring song as a solo, 
while another Girl Scout, who is a talented 
dancer, danced a solo. For May we had a 
May queen with six attendants, all singing, 
and much the same thing for June. Miss 
Columbia appeared on the stage for July, 
while The Star Spangled Banner was sung. 
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THIS IS HOW “OUR CHALET” 
LOOKS TO GIRL SCOUTS AND 
GIRL GUIDES WHEN WINTER 
COMES TO THE MOUNTAINS 
AT ADELBODEN, SWITZERLAND 


MRS. JAMES STORROW OF 
MASSACHUSETTS POINTS 
OUT A LOVELY VIEW TO 
GIRL GUIDES VISITING THE 
INTERNATIONAL CHALET 


Four Girl Scouts sat 
around a fire and sang, 
for August, while for 
September several girls 
carrying books skipped 
on and off the stage 
singing School Days. 
For October all the 
troops were on the stage, 
singing the Juliette Low 
song. All the troops 
were on the stage again, 
singing Father We 
Thank Thee, which is 
our grace at all Girl 
Scout meals, for No- 
vember. And for De- 
cember one of the girls, 
dressed as an angel, 
told in pantomime the 
Christmas story, while 
Silent Night was played 
on the piano.” 


This Patrol Gave a 
Play 


OUR STAR REPORTER 


The best news report of the month about Girl Scout 
activities is published in this space each month, and the 
writer of it wins the distinction of being the Star 
Reporter of the month and receives a book as an award. 

To be eligible for the Star Reporter's Box, a story must 
be not more than three hundred words in length or less 
than two hundred. It should tell “American Girl” readers 
the following things: What was the event? When did it 
happen? Who participated? What made it interesting? 
Do not give lists of names except as they are essential. 


HELEN JONES of Wayne, Nebraska is our Star Reporter this 
month. She writes to us about the Wayne Girl Scouts’ part 
in Music Week. 

“For a number of years, the little city of Wayne has furnished 
elaborate programs throughout Music Week. Each year the Girl 
Scouts have taken some part in these activities, but last year we 
were privileged to aid in such a program, but one which was 
also a benefit for our organization. The Wayne Woman's Club 
furnished one of the outstanding Music Week programs, a 
pageant, as a benefit for the Boy and Girl Scouts. 

“The pageant was a song-story of our nation, and consisted 
of the story of our national songs from the time of the landing 
of the Mayflower up to the present time. During the singing of 
each song by a special group or soloist, the famous painting rep- 
resenting this especial period was posed by a group portraying 
the picture described. For example, the first picture was The 
Puritan, by St. Gaudens, posed by our Boy Scouts, during which 
a quartet sang Faith of Our Fathers. There were twelve pictures 
and twelve songs, three of the pictures being arranged and posed 
by members of our Girl Scout troop. The three pictures were 
Ragged Continentals with the song Yankee Doodle, Birth of the 
Flag with Columbia the Gem of the Ocean, and Liberty with 
America. 

“Only a small admission was asked, yet the organization re- 
ceived more than twenty dollars to help swell its treasury. The 
Girl Scouts were very much pleased by this program, not only 
because it was a material benefit to the group, but it also 
afforded them the opportunity to take part in this instructive yet 
entertaining patriotic program. Any Girl Scout group would find 
this a splendid program to help celebrate Music Week.” 


~~. 


Ruth Haskins of 
Bellaire, New York 
writes about a play her patrol gave recently 
based upon the legend of The Diamond 
Dipper. “It was about a girl who, because 
of lack of rain, had to walk miles for 
water. When she found some, she gave 
most to a thirsty dog. This changed her 
tin cup to silver. Then, when 
she gave some to an _ old 
servant, her silver cup turned to 
gold. Finally a stranger re- 
quested the last few drops. 
When she gave them to him her 
cup turned to diamond and rose 
to the sky.” 
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Springfield Girl Scouts Are 
Musicians 


Springfield, Missouri Girl 
Scouts have an exceptionally 
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good orchestra. Miss Elizabeth Cadle, who 
organized the orchestra, writes to us about it. 

“Since the organization of Troop Six, it 
has been their custom to go once a month 
to the homes of sick, crippled or aged peo- 
ple and give a musical program on Sunday 
afternoons. Finally we got the idea of form- 
ing an orchestra. 

“Difficulties were encountered, of course, 
but we found a man from a music company 
who overcame most of them for us. He 
offered to direct the orchestra, provide a 
set of drums, loan us music and provide 
us with a place to practice for the present, 
until we can make enough money to buy 
our own things. He made no charge for his 
services. 

“The orchestra consists of nine violins, 
one cello, one clarinet, one saxophone, two 
trumpets, one piano, one flute and drums.” 
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NATIONAL COURTSHIP 


The country, during September, was a 
pretty girl trying to make up her mind 
which to take of several rival suitors. Dur- 
ing almost all of the three years she had 
been engaged to Herbert, things had been 
pretty depressing. Was it Herbert’s fault? 
Sometimes she thought it was and some- 
times she thought it wasn’t. Herbert was 
working hard and seemed a steady fellow, 
but Frank had a charming smile and was 
promising her wonderful things. She ac- 
cepted Frank’s invitation to a party in 
Maine, and many people thought that meant 
that he would be her choice. But she wasn’t 
sure. She had promised to give them both 
an answer on November eighth, so until 
that time she decided just to sit back and 
enjoy being courted by all of them. 

In addition to Herbert and Frank, there 
were other suitors, but everybody agreed 
that these had no chance at all. 











MUNICIPAL HOUSECLEANING 


New Yorkers witnessed, during Septem- 
ber, one of the biggest municipal house- 
cleanings in the history of the city. The 
broom of reform was whisked into corners 
and under beds where corruption and waste 
had lain undisturbed for many years. More 
than a year ago the State Legislature, 
aroused by complaints of dishonesty and 
inefficiency in the government of the coun- 
try’s greatest city, had appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate. Judge Samuel Seabury, 
who had charge of this investigation, probed 
and questioned, bringing to light an ap- 
palling muck pile of bribery as well as 
every other form of political chicanery. 
Since neither the public nor the law be- 
lieves in magic, official after official had 
to resign or was forced out of office. Fi- 
nally Judge Seabury and his broom reached 
the mayor, dapper Jimmy Walker, erst- 
while favorite of Broadway. Because of his 
charges against Walker, which had been 
forwarded to Governor Roosevelt, fifth 
cousin of former President Roosevelt, the 
mayor of New York City journeyed to 
Albany, the state capital, to explain in per- 
son why he should not be ousted from his 
job. When it became evident that his ex- 
planation was not convincing to Governor 
Roosevelt, and that he was in imminent 
danger from the axe, Walker suddenly re- 
signed, announcing that he would run 
again for mayor in November. But he had 
reckoned without “Holy Joe” McKee, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen, who im- 
mediately and automatically became mayor 
in his stead. In two or three days’ time it 
became evident that a new day was dawn- 
ing in New York. Mayor McKee is a young, 
handsome, thrifty, hard-working Scot. He 
set to work immediately to cut out some 
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What's 
Happening? 


By MARY DAY WINN 


of the extravagance and graft in city man- 
agement. First he reduced his own salary by 
fifteen thousand dollars a year, and then 
the salaries of the twenty-seven heads of 
municipal departments. Next he saved the 
city fifty thousand dollars on a single 
printing bill by giving the job of printing 
the ballots for the November elections to 
the lowest bidder, instead of to a firm fa- 
vored by Tammany for many years. Then 
McKee took a look at the municipal mar- 
ket, built by former Tammany Mayor 
Hylan, and noted that although the mar- 
ket’s income, from rents, was only $26,000 
a year, the cost of its upkeep and payroll 
alone was over $162,000 annually. Feeling 
that this was not exactly good business, the 
new mayor fired the Commissioner of Mar- 
kets. He also shifted to more necessary 
duties a small army of chauffeurs who had 
been working for various city officials at 
the public expense, and himself dispensed 
with the seventeen-thousand-dollar Duesen- 
berg limousine, bought for Mayor Walker. 
He preferred instead to ride to work on 
the subway. As New York citizens watched 
McKee’s reforms with astonishment and 
delight, it became evident that, even if 
Walker should stick to his plan to run 
again, which seems unlikely at this writ- 
ing, he will have a hard time winning the 
voters from their new love. 


DARK SPOTS IN THE MONTH'S NEWS 


Of the several trans-Atlantic flights 
that started the latter part of August 
and the first of September, one was suc- 
cessful. Captain James A. Mollison, whose 
wife is the famous woman flyer, Amy John- 
son, made the first westward crossing alone, 
in his tiny plane, The Heart’s Content. 
George R. Hutchinson and his flying family 
were wrecked on the east coast of Green- 
land, though later rescued. But The Amer- 
ican Nurse, carrying William Ulbrich, Dr. 
Leon Martocci Pisculli and Edna New- 
comer, a trained nurse, which set out from 
Floyd Bennett Field, bound for Rome, has 
never been heard from. Besides her white 
riding habit, Miss Newcomer was carrying 
a special dress with her so she'd have 
something to wear when she was presented 
to the King of Italy. 

Southern Florida waited, trembling, for 
a hurricane to strike it in September, but 
it veered out into the Atlantic and Florida 
was spared. During the last week of the 
month another storm, not so merciful, 
ripped its way across Puerto Rico and 
Santo Domingo, killing, at this writing, 
more than two hundred persons, injuring 
one thousand more and flattening to the 
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ground the ramshackle wooden houses of 
the natives. Property damage mounted into 
the millions. . . . The forty-four-year-old 
excursion steamer Observation probably had 
a pain in her boilers all last summer, but 
official inspectors who looked over her re- 
cently did not discover it. The ironworkers’ 
union, whose members were being carried 
to work on her every day, believed that 
she was an unreliable old hulk and had 
complained, but their complaints had not 
accomplished much. Events proved that they 
were right when it was too late. A few 
minutes after the boat had pulled out of her 
pier at East River and 135th Street, New 
York City, on her way to an island in the 
river, where a new penitentiary was being 
built, there was a terrific explosion. Burn- 
ing bodies and fragments of wood and 
metal spouted through the air. The Ob- 
servation’s ancient boilers had burst—sixty- 
three dead and sixty-three injured paid the 
price. 





NEWS SUCCOTASH 


Russia faces a severe food shortage this 
winter, which may have been one of the 
reasons why Bolshevik authorities decided 
to brighten up life in the U. S. S. R. wher- 
ever possible. The official word has gone 
forth that fun, romance, good clothes— 
when you can get them—and even rouge 
and lipsticks are now permissible among 
good Communists. Fathers of the 
A. E. F. had quite a jolt in September when 
the International Congress of Eugenics met 
in New York. The eugenists put on exhibi- 
tion in the American Museum of Natural 
History the plaster statue of a young man. 
It was a composite of the figures of 100,- 
000 U. S. soldiers whose measurements were 
taken at the end of the war. This vision 
of what the American hero really looks like 
was very disconcerting to the heroes, since 
it revealed shoulders slightly stooped and 
the ominous beginnings of a bay window. 
. . . The political pot still boils merrily in 
Central and South America. In September 
the President of Mexico suddenly resigned. 
His statement that he did it because of ill- 
health fooled nobody. . . . Paraguay and 
Bolivia are not officially at war, but bloody 
battles continued to be waged between the 
armies of these countries, all of course in 
a perfectly peaceful spirit. . . . Chile changed 
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presidents several times in September ; noth- 
ing slower than ticker tape could keep up 
with the shifting administrations. . . . 
Gandhi went on a fast until the British 
government and the upper castes of India 
could agree on a system of representation 
which, in his opinion, did greater justice 
to the Untouchables, the great and op- 
pressed bottom classes of the country. When 
the Mahatma had become too weak to speak, 
an acceptable compromise was _ reached. 
Gandhi agreed, smiled weakly, and con- 
sented to drink a little lime juice. 
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Make your Gifts on the sewing machine 


THIS 


— year it’s going to be 
more fun than ever making 
gifts for your friends. Smart scarfs, 
colorful pillows, clever animal 
toys and countless other articles, 
all in luxurious deep pile. 

It’s done with Singercraft, the 
fascinating new sewing art 
brought from Europe. Simple 
and easy as straight stitching. 
All you need is the Singer- 
craft Guide and the Sewing 
Machine. You apply colored 


CLEVER NEW WAY! 


yarns or even rags or strips of old 
silk stockings to a fabric backing. 

Singercraft is now being demon- 
strated at all Singer Shops. Girl 
Scouts are specially invited to 
come to the nearest shop and re- 
ceive free instruction in this fasci- 


nating new craft. Come and see 









~ COMPLETE 
SINGERCRAFT SET 


how easily it is done, see the many 
attractive samples. Then get a 
Singercraft Guide and start right 


in making this new kind of gift. 


FREE! Gift Suggestions 


Ask atthe shop in your community 
for the free booklets packed with 
suggestions and directions for 
Singercraft articles and other 
gifts you can make on the 
sewing machine. (Seetelephone 


directory for nearest address.) 





50c Includes the Singercraft Guide, two trans- 
fer patterns, stamped crash backing and step- 
by-step directions. Get it at any Singer Shop 
or send 50c (money order or stamps) to Singer 
Sewing Machine Co., Dept. Y-41, 149 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 























SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO., 
See telephone directory for nearest shop address 


Copyright U. 8. A. 1932, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries, 
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(Continued from page 14) 
more often she perched in the cab. Every 
mechanical detail of the engine interested 
her. “What's that iron stick fer, Sam?” she 
would ask. “What makes Engine Nell stop?” 

And Sam would laugh good-naturedly 
and answer every question, always conclud- 
ing with “Lawsy, but you oughter been a 
boy, Judy.” 

One Friday a man from Laurel Run came 
by Jacob Martin's cabin and left word that 
Gran’ pappy and his son were starting home 
the following Sunday. Judy had to go. 

“I reckon tomorftow’s run to Windsor 
town will be your last fer a spell,” 
Sam said to the girl that evening. 

Judy nodded. “Hit’s untelling 
whether Gran’pappy will e’en leave 
me watch the train pass by. He's 
sot on keeping me in the house 
a-working.” 

“Tomorrow's trip will be a fast 
un,” said Sam. “On Saturdays I take 
the paymaster, Henry Simms, in 
town to git money from the bank 
fer the camp men. Saturday rides 
are fer money business so I don’t 
make many stops alongst the way.” 

The trip in next day seemed all 
too short. In Windsor Judy stood 
very still before each store window, 
trying to impress upon her mind 
the things behind the glass. 

Her bare feet lagged as she 
walked back to the train. She found 
Sam and Henry Simms leaning 
against the box car talking while 
Nat oiled the engine. Judy eyed the 
paymaster curiously. He was a mel- 
ancholy looking man with sagging 
hat brim and drooping moustaches. 
It was hard to realize that such an 
unimportant looking person could 
have the important mission of 
carrying several hundred dollars 
back to camp. The revolver dis- 
played prominently on his hip 
was the only sign of his position. 

“All aboard,” shouted Sam as Nat waved 
to him. Judy darted down to the engine. 
She'd ride in the cab on her last miles of 
pleasure. Moodily she stared out her 
window, scarcely seeing the wild, densely 
wooded country that unrolled like a thick 
green carpet below them. 

“Thar’s somethin’ on the track,” Sam 
suddenly shouted and letting go of the 
throttle he put the air brakes on a bit. 

Judy and Nat leaned out the other win- 
dow. 

“Hit’s on my side,” Sam shouted and 
brought the train to a slow stop. “Hit’s a 
rock. Must ’a’ been a landslide.” 

Sam and Nat climbed out of the engine 
and walked up the track. Judy slipped over 
to Sam’s window to watch. She could see 
the rock plainly. It wasn’t very big. The 
trainmen were pushing it now. It was mov- 
ing. It—suddenly Judy caught her breath 
as a masked man stepped out of the bushes 
beside the track. 

“Hands up,” Judy heard him order. 

Simultaneously there was a shot from the 
other direction and, turning quickly, Judy 
saw two more men with bandanas over their 
faces leap up into the box car. 

“Hit’s a holdup. They're after the pay 
money,” she thought as she crowded back 
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“Engine-Divil’ 


against the wall of the cab. “Mayhaps they 
saw me ‘n’ will git me, too.’ With face 
intent and white, she stood listening. Feet 
crunched past the engine and on past the 
coal car. Cautiously she peered out the 
window. Sam and Nat were being marched, 
hands above their heads, along the train. 

“Git in that box car,” Judy heard their 
guard snarl. The trainmen climbed in and 
the masked man disappeared after them. 

“He must think Sam and Nat have money, 
too,” Judy thought. “Oh, lawsy, what kin 
I do!” Suddenly her face lighted. “Gin I 
could trap ‘em in that car!” she muttered. 


NOVEMBER DUSK 


Have a doggie? Where's the mustard? 
That’s my stick, I say. 

Cider! Cider! Me for cider! 

Toss that roll here, hey! 


The mill race chants her sorrow to the night. 
The stars their silver candles set on high. 

The campfire snaps and crackles restlessly. 
The woodsmoke trails blue spirals to the sky. 


Bright laughter gilds the dull November dusk, 

Young voices warm the crisp November air. 

Lithe forms prance ’round the campfire’s glow- 
ing heart 

And not a shadow dares to venture there. 


Have a doggie? Where's the mustard? 
That’s my stick, I say. 

Cider! Cider! Me for cider! 

Toss that roll here, hey! 


GERTRUDE L. TURNER 


She seized the long, iron fire poker and 
darted out of the cab. Quietly as a panther 
she slipped along close to the train. She 
reached the box car door which was rolled 
open parallel with the car wall. Judy grabbed 
firm hold of the back edge of the door 
and pushed with all her strength. The big 
door moved easily on its rollers and crashed 
shut. Quickly Judy planted one end of the 
iron poker in the ground and braced the 
other against the end of the door. 

“That'll hold hit shut till I can git the 
lock fastened,” she thought. 

From inside the car came loud shouts and 
curses. “I'll break hit open—” “Watch out!” 
“Leave me try.” The door shook beneath 
the pounding but the poker held it firm. 

Judy took one glance at the door hasp. 
It was too high for her to reach. Darting 
into the underbrush she returned with a 
good-sized rock. She picked up a small, 
sturdy stick and then stepped up on the rock 
close beside the car. She slipped the hasp 
over the staple and then jammed the stick 
through the staple. 

“Thar, that'll keep ’em in,” she muttered. 
She stepped down and stared across the 
valley. Well, she had the robbers. But what 
should she do with them! The train had 
been stopped in one of the most uninhabit- 
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ed sections of Rocky Creek. “Gin I could 
find a cabin, hit hain’t likely thar'd be 
enough men in hit to fight them three full- 
armed holdupers.” 

As she hesitated a regular, hard pounding 
began on the door. 

“I got to hurry,” Judy thought frantical- 
ly. “They might break out.” 

And then her eye fell on the tiny engine 
standing patiently on the track, a wisp of 
smoke curling questioningly out of its smoke 
stack. 

“Gin I could drive Engine Nell to Big 
Pine Camp, thar'd be plenty of men to take 
care of the robbers,’ she thought. 

Almost before she realized what 
she was doing, Judy was speeding 
down the track and climbing up 
into the cab. Inside she halted, try- 
ing to collect her thoughts. First, 
she must see if that rock was well 
off zhe rail. She leaned out the win- 
dow. Yes, Sam and Nat had given 
it one effective push before they 
were held up. 

Judy jumped up and stood in the 
center of the cab, eyes shut tight, 
trying to remember exactly how 
Sam started the engine. 

“I need steam first,” she recalled, 
opening her eyes. “But I got to be 
fireman and engineer, too, my own- 
self.” 

Quickly she scooped coal into the 
firebox as she had so often seen Nat 
do. She slammed the firebox door 
shut and dropped down on the seat 
that Sam had so recently vacated. 
Just what did Sam do first? Oh, 
yes. She reached up for the cord 
and a toot-toot pierced the tense 
stillness. Not for a moment did it 
occur to Judy that the engine might 
run without its whistle. She put a 
moist, trembling hand on the throt- 
tle bar and pulled. Nothing hap- 
pened. She pulled harder. This 
time the wheels moved slightly. 
She opened the throttle further yet and 
slowly the train crept forward. 

Clickety-click. Clickety-click. Engine Nell 
settled down to a slow, even speed. Clickety- 
click. Clickety-click. Judy's breath seemed 
to come in time to the sound of the wheels. 
A mile slipped past and the first curve 
loomed ahead. Judy released the throttle 
a bit and closed her eyes as the engine began 
to turn. “Lord, gin we go over please squash 
the robbers first,” she prayed. 

Behind, the flat cars squeaked cautiously 
about the curve. The train straightened out. 
Judy opened her eyes and her lips curved in 
a triumphant smile. “We made hit. This ole 
train bends easy as a snake.” 

Confidently she put her hand on the 
throttle and Engine Nell gave a sudden 
burst of speed. Quickly Judy released the 
throttle a bit. “La me, I'd best not get so 
briggaty,” she thought nervously. “I allow 
hit’s better to drive slow ‘n’ git thar than 
hit is to go a-racing into yon creek.” 

Up the track a woman and child were 
waving for a stop. “No stops today,” Judy 
shouted as the train rattled past them. 
She wished she could look back to see if 
they'd noticed the new gal engineer. 

Her thoughts hummed busily along like 
the train. “I wonder iffen Sam and Nat and 
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Mister Simms are all right,” she worried. | 
“I allow them holdup men won't dare harm 
our train crew.” 

Judy tried to straighten her back. Her 
neck felt cramped and stiff. Her eyes were 
blurring from the strain of staring ahead. 
And although a cool breeze beat against 
her face, perspiration trickled down into 
her lashes. 

“Lawsy, I reckon I can’t keep this ole 
engine a-snorting much longer,’ she mut- 
tered. “Ary minute hit may bounce off a 
curve. And e’en did I want fer hit to stop 
I hain’t shore I could halt hit. ’Pears like we 
must be getting nigh Big Pine now. We 
oughter soon begin to climb up Round- 
Top Hill.” 

At the thought of Round-Top Hill Judy 
jerked in her head and glanced at the gauge. 
The steam was medium. What if there 
wasn’t enough steam to make the hill. What 


if she had to stop and the robbers got out. | 


If she could only get to the hilltop she could | 
coast down to Big Pine. Frantically she | 
pulled the throttle wide open and the | 
engine pushed forward, roaring like a} 


small cub that is chasing its mother. | 


“Hurry—hurry—hurry.” The words beat 
over and over in Judy’s mind as she 
leaned out the window, her whole body 
straining forward as though to help push | 
Engine Nell forward. And then the track | 
began to curl in silver loops up a moun- 
tainside until near the top it lay like a 
shining steel ladder against the hill. The 
train was slowing. It could never make that 
last grade. Suddenly Judy darted from the | 
window, seized the shovel and threw life- | 
giving coal into the firebox. “You're right 
smart to drive your ownself,” Judy told the 
engine as she dropped back by the window. 
Engine Nell puffed around one curve— 
around another. And then, as steam began 
to course through her iron veins, her breath- | 
ing became less labored and she climbed 
on and up resolutely. 

The engine poked her black nose_ over 
the top of the hill. 

“We're up! We're up!” Judy cried aloud 
exultingly. “Now I'd best put on that brake 
hard lessen we go shooting down like a 
falling star.” She pulled the brake as they 
began to slip down the other side through 
the forest. Slowly, safely the train slid down 
toward the large tent-filled clearing. Judy 
pulled the whistle cord. Toot-toot-toot-toot. 
Imperative and shrill the sounds rang out 
in a prolonged tumult of noise. From the 
tents men came running to the track. Judy 
released the cord and jammed the air brakes 
on completely. Engine Nell halted with a 
jerk that almost threw Judy out the window. 
Too relieved to speak she stared down at 
the men. 

“Hit’'s a gal driving the train! I'll be gosh 
derned! Whar’s Sam?” 

Then Judy found her voice. ‘““We got held 
up. Three robbers tuk Sam and Nat and 
Mister Simms into the box car. I slammed 
the door on ’em. They’re in thar now.” 

“Lawsy sake, robbers ‘n’ all? How'll 
we git ‘em out?” 

“Just a minute. Keep still, gang,” rang 
out an authoritative voice as a tall man in 
khaki trousers and hip boots stepped for- 
ward. 

He walked close to the box car. “All right, 
Sam? Nobody hurt?” 

“All right,” came back Sam’s cheerful 
voice. “But we're gitting a mite tired of our 
company in here.” (Continued on page 49) 
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does away forever 
with revealing 
telltale outlines 


the new 
hantom* 
Kotex 


SANITARY NAPKIN 
(U. S. Pat. No. 1,857,854) 


NEVER AGAIN need you worry! 
Phantom Kotex is here, with ends 
flattened and skilfully tapered. They 
permit no slightest hint of a revealing 
wrinkle—even under the filmiest 
fabrics. 

Do not be confused. Other sanitary 
pads calling themselves form-fitting; 
other styles with so-called tapered 
ends, are in no sense the same as the 
New Phantom Kotex, U. S. Pat. No. 
1,857,854. 


Soft, highly absorbent 


Not one of the original Kotex fea- 
tures has been sacrificed to attain this 
new-day result. You'll find here that 
same softness, that delicacy, that has 
made you insist upon genuine Kotex. 
Disposable of course. Hospitals alone 
bought more than twenty-four mil- 
lion Kotex pads last year. 

Here is the same Kotex quality you 
have always known. Plus vastly im- 
proved design. And—think of this— 
there is no increase.in price! Never 
were Kotex prices so low! ; 

Make sure, when buying it wrapped, 
that you do get genuine Kotex. For 
your protection, each tapered end of 
the new pad is now plainly stamped 
“Kotex.” On sale at all drug, dry 
goods, and department stores. 

Kotex Company, Chicago. 


HOW SHALL I TELL MY DAUGHTER? 


Many a mother wonders. Now you simply hand 
your daughter the story booklet entitled, “Mar- 
jorie May’s Twelfth Birthday.” For free copy, 
address Mary Pauline Callender, Room2120A, 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





Note! Phantom Kotex has the same thick- 
ness, the same protective area, with the 
added advantage of tapered ends. 
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UST a word from mother to daughter so that she won’t make the 
mistake of thinking low price means true economy. And this is 
so important of sanitary protection. 








But our daughters, and we too, are constantly tempted to buy 
the inexpensive kinds that are simply a paper pad folded into a 
harsh gauze. Naturally it costs a little more to make napkins 
generously filled with real surgical cotton in a covering that is 
specially knitted to be gently form fitting and invisible, but in the 
extra quality lies extra protection, extra comfort and extra hours 
of service. And it actually costs no more because Venus Sanitary 
Napkins do render extra hours of complete protection. 


The fine department stores in every city will tell you this for they 
have been recommending Venus for years. They will gladly show 
you both the large blue box for home use and the tiny Traveling 
Package that contains three regular Venus Napkins tightly com- 
pressed so that they may be carried conveniently when traveling. 


VENUS CORPORATION, 1170 Broadway, New York City 
424 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


See the new Venus Sanitary Pantinets of Pure Silk Net at $1.00 
“Less than an Ounce—With a world of Comfort” 
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Jo Ann’s Bandit 


(Continued from page 18) 
him. “Cold pie!’ he exclaimed rather scorn- 
fully when Jo Ann brought him the apple 


| pie, but he ate it. 


“Plenty of it, such as it was,” he said, 
“but I don’t think much of your cook. Have 
you got any cigars?” 

Jo Ann remembered that Uncle George 
had cigars in a box in his room and she 
went upstairs to get them. From Uncle 
George’s room she could look up and down 
the road, but not a car was in sight—not 


| a person. She took down the box of cigars. 


“Mercurios,” he said. “Pretty poor. 
Haven't you got anything else?” 

“This is all we have,” said Jo Ann, 
wondering what bandits did when they did 
not like the cigars you had, but the bandit 
took three of the cigars. 

“Three for a quarter, aren’t they?” he 
asked, and he gave Jo Ann twenty-five cents. 
“Are you all alone here with the cook?” 

“Yes,” said Jo Ann, suddenly going cold. 
“Except the maid; she’s upstairs with the 
rheumatism.” 

“Did you hear anything about a shoot- 
ing at Greenville?” he asked. 

“Y-yes,” said Jo Ann. “Somebody tele- 
phoned. And then the wire broke or some- 
thing,” she added hastily, lest he might 
think she had sent a warning, for there was 
no telling what he might do if he thought 
that. “Is there anything else?” she asked. 

The bandit had lighted the cigar and now 
he leaned back in his chair comfortably. 

“You can get me another cup of coffee,” 
he said, but he did not take his eyes from 
the window. The fire in the fireplace had 


| burned low and the room was cold, for Jo 
| Ann had forgotten to put coal in the fur- 
| nace, and now the bandit seemed to notice 


this. “It’s as cold as Greenland in here,” 
he said. 

“Oh, dear!” Jo Ann exclaimed. “I for- 
got the furnace, and now I expect it is out. 
Aunt Sue and Uncle George went away— 
you see, Grandmother was sick—and they 
told me to put coal on, and I forgot.” 

“Don’t bother on my account, but get me 
that coffee, will you?” the bandit asked. 

When Jo Ann went to the kitchen for 
the coffee Wicky was wild to ask questions 
about the bandit, but Jo Ann silenced her. 

“Don’t ask questions, Wicky,” she said. 
“I’m having ideas. I don’t know, but I be- 
lieve we can capture the bandit. I do believe 
we can. Do you know anything about a 
furnace?” 

“Not a thing,” Wicky said. 

“Neither do I,” said Jo Ann, “but 
there’s something you shake. Go down cel- 
lar and shake something, Wicky, and then 
come to the living room and say you don't 
know what's the matter with the furnace. 
And I'll say I don’t know anything about 
furnaces. Then you say, “Well, all the pipes 
will freeze,’ and we'll try to get the bandit 
to go down and look at the furnace. And 


| if he does, we'll lock him in the cellar. 


We'll keep him until somebody comes.” 
She took the coffee to the bandit and 
presently she heard Wicky shaking the 
furnace. A minute later Wicky, big-eyed and 
frightened, came to the living room door. 
“Jo Ann,” she said, “I don’t know what's 
the matter with the furnace. It—it—” 
That was all she could manage to get 
out, but the bandit for the first time took 
his eyes from the window. He turned his 
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head and looked smilingly at Wicky. 

“Is that the cook?” he asked Jo Ann, 
and when she said “Yes,” he laughed. “No 
wonder the chops were raw,” he said. 
“What's this about the furnace?” 

Oh, would you please look at it?” Jo 
Ann asked eagerly. “Will you?” 

“Why, yes,” he said. “I'll have a look 
at it for you,” and he got out of his chair. 
Jo Ann led the way to the cellar door in 
the kitchen, Wicky trailing after them. 

“Down here,” Jo Ann said, opening the 
cellar door, and she snapped on the electric 
light in the cellar and stood back. The 
bandit went down the cellar stairs, and Jo 
Ann closed the stout door softly and pushed 
home the bolt. 

“Wicky, we've got him!” she cried. 

They heard the bandit making noises with 
the furnace, and then heard him shoveling 
coal into it, and heard him mounting the 
cellar stairs. He tried the latch but the door 
would not open. 

“Hello, there!” he called through the 
door. ‘What's the big idea? Open this 
door.” 

No,” called Jo Ann, “we won't. You 
might just as well be quiet until somebody 
comes. We've sent for people.” 

Jo Ann expected the bandit to make a 
great fuss then, but he merely laughed. 

“Open the door,” he said. “I know what 
you think. You think I’m the Greenville 
bandit. You're away off. I'm one of the 
fellows hunting for him. Let me out, kids. 
I've got to be watching the road out there.” 

“You needn't try to fool us,” said Jo 
Ann. “We won't let you out.” 

His answer was to bang his shoulder 
against the door, but the bolt was too stout 
to be broken, and he was still banging at 
the door when Aunt Sue and Uncle George 
came walking out into the kitchen. 

“For goodness’ sake!’ exclaimed Aunt 
Sue. “What's all this? Have you got Tom- 
my and Ted locked in the cellar?” 

“It’s the bandit,” said Jo Ann. “He came 
here and ordered us to feed him, and we 
did, and then we got him to go down cel- 
lar, and we bolted him in—” 

“But, my dear Jo Ann,” said Aunt Sue, 
“you can’t have the bandit there because 
the bandit was captured three hours ago on 
the Hurley Road. Who on earth have you 
locked in my cellar?” 

The bandit must have heard, for he spoke 
up instantly. 

“I'm Henry Rogers,” he shouted. “I'm 
Henry Rogers, from Greenville.” 

“The plumber?” asked Uncle George, 
and at the same time he pushed back the 
bolt, and Henry Rogers stepped into the 
kitchen. He was grinning rather sheepishly. 

“Hello, George,” he said to Jo Ann's 
uncle. “These girls must have thought I 
was the bandit. I never knew I looked as 
tough as all that. Maybe this cut on my 
face did it—my car skidded on the icy road 
and slammed me against the windshield and 
cut me a little.” 

“I suppose you were out looking for the 
bandit yourself,” said Uncle George. 

“I sure was,” said the plumber. ‘They 
gave me this road to patrol, although it 
wasn’t very likely the bandit fellow would 
come this way. There was a chance he 
might.” 

Jo Ann was standing back, looking at the 
plumber with anything but approval. 

“Aunt Sue,” she said, “anybody would 
have thought he (Continued on page 36) 
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The “Accident” Alibi 


Brooms, pails, boxes, toys or 
5 other objects placed where some- 
one might trip over them? 
Unlighted stairways? 

Rickety steps, loose banisters or 
hand-rails? 

- Unsecured rugs, slippery or high- 
¢ ly polished floors? 





T wasan accident” isa poor alibi 
for injuries which could have 
been prevented. 


Ask yourself what caused the 

latest injury to one of your own 
family or toa friend. Was ita true 
accident which could not have 
been prevented or was it the re- 
sult of carelessness? Most acci- 
dents are of the preventable kind. 


Could any member of your family 
suffer a serious injury in your 
home because of hazards you have 
not removed? Could you walk 
safely in any part of the house, 
day or night, without fear of fall- 
ing over some temporary or per- 
manent obstruction? 

Last year in the United States 
there were almost as many deaths 
from accidents in homes as there 
were from automobile accidents. 
Many cripplings which happened 
in homes could have been averted. 
Scaldings from boiling liquids, 
burnings from fire and hot sur- 
faces, could have been prevented 








Are there unsuspected or unheeded dangers in your home? : 


Wabbly ladders? 


Leaky connections in gas heater, 
range, furnace or lighting fixture? 


Defective electric wiring or ap- 
pliances? 


Matches within reach of children? 
Unlabeled poisons? 





by greater thoughtfulness. Most of the 
injuries from sharp tools and instru- 
ments could have been prevented by 
carefulness. Investigating gas or gaso- 
line leaks with a lighted match is a 
direct invitation to a disastrous 
explosion. 


There were about 17,000 fatal in- 
juries in industry last year in the 
United States and 29,000 in 
homes. Well managed industries 
_ have learned how to reduce the 
number of accidents during work- 
ing hours through regular inspec- 
tion and protective measures. 


Why not inspect and protect your 
own home? Look around now— 
carefully —to see what can be 
done to make your home safer. 


Send for and use the Metropolitan 
“Home Inspection Chart’ which 
lists many of the places where 
dangers may lurk in your home. 
Your copy of the Chart and also 
a booklet, ‘‘Accident Prevention 
in the Home” will be mailed free. 
Address Booklet Dept. 1132-X. 


METROPOLITAN LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~. ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Oreoszemrico 
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stand and walk correctly because they 
keep your feet in a natural position, 
toes straight ahead. Best of all—they’re 
so smartly styled you’d never suspect 
them of being so practical! 


Taxe this wing tip oxford, for 
example. It’s the sort of shoe you can 
wear equally well with your scout uni- 
form or your tailored school clothes 
because of the smart simplicity of its 
lines. Yet it has the Ped-a-Pivot feature 
which helps you to stand and walk in a 
graceful, natural manner. Why not see 
all official patterns? They’re sold by de- 
partment and shoe stores everywhere. 
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Jo Ann’s Bandit 


(Continued from page 35) 

was the bandit. He had a pistol, and he 
had a gray overcoat and a gray cap—” 

“I don’t believe the old pistol would 
shoot,” said Henry Rogers, laughing again. 
“Bill Turner made me take it, more as a bluff 
than anything else. It's not loaded and I 
don’t believe it has been loaded for ten 


| years. And that overcoat and cap are the same 
ones I have been wearing for two years.” 


“But he came in and ordered me to give 
him food,” said Jo Ann, still only half 
believing that he was not the bandit. ‘He 
didn’t say ‘Please’ or “Will you be so kind ?’ 
or anything. Just as if he owned the place.” 

At this the plumber laughed louder than 
ever. And, as was said in the beginning, 
you must remember that this was the first 
day of November, and that bad boys play 
tricks on Hallowe'en. 


“You saw it, George, didn’t you?” he 
asked. ‘The big sign down there on your 
lawn, leaning against that pine tree? It 
says, Russmore Tea Room. Prompt Service. 
Lunch, fifty cents; dinner, one dollar. The 
Hallowe'en kids must have taken it from 
the Russmore place and left it here. I 
thought this was the Tea Room.” 

So that was why he had walked right 
in and demanded food. That was why Jo 
Ann had been so sure he had been the 
bandit. 

“Well, anyway, Wicky,” Jo Ann said 
when they were alone together, “if we didn’t 
catch a bandit we caught a plumber.” 

“It's not exactly the same thing,” Wicky 
ventured. 

“No,” said Jo Ann, “but it’s a start. The 
next one may be a bandit. It’s all good 
practice.” 


“T Am a Girl Who—’" 


(Continued from page 25) 
This is a terrible place, and to think how 
anxious I was to come. I wish I never had! 


November 27th 

I'm back again, with more trouble to 
unload. The party hasn’t come off yet, but 
listen to this. You should know one of the 
sophomores at school, Henrietta Simpkins. 
Everybody in the world who has no friends 
at all should know Henrietta Simpkins. She 
has taken all the “your best friend won't 
tell you” advertisements to heart and goes 
about the world telling everybody what her 
best friend is failing to confide. If you have 
a fault, she’s sure to mention it. If you 
have ten faults, she begins with the worst 
and works around to the others. 

She's in my Public Speaking class—sits 
next to me. I've heard the faults of every- 
one else in the room from her and what 
they should do to remedy them. But until 
today she hasn't been personal at all. Now, 
by some dire chance, she has found out that 
I was left out of the freshman list for the 
Thanksgiving Rally. And she certainly made 
short work of me! Just out of a clear sky 
she said, “I know why you weren't asked.” 

I was torn between a wild desire to have 
my own worst fears verified and to leave 
her high and dry. I decided not to give her 
an opening. So I just raised my eyebrows. 

“It's because Mildred Dalloway said you 
are the world’s worst bore, that you can’t 
play bridge and that you refuse to try!” 
That from Henrietta. The worst of it is, 
dear diary, that Mildred Dalloway should 
know; she played with me that awful after- 
noon last October. But then in spite of 
my better judgment I let go at Henrietta. 
I wanted to be bitingly sarcastic, and I was 
too mad to mull over what I would say, 
so I just let go with “Mildred Dalloway 
is a smug little stick-in-the-mud. Just be- 
cause she can say something clever when- 
ever she feels like it is no reason why she 
should decide whether or not I should have 
any fun or any friends in this school!” 

That, dear diary, is what J said about 
an upper classman—and to Henrietta Simp- 


| kins of all people! But she did cast a ray 


of cheer. I guess she felt sorry for me. 


| Everyone here seems to until they get so 


bored they can’t any more. She added, 
“Well, Helen Cartwright said she thought 
they ought to invite you because of your 
aunt being such a nice person, and besides 
you looked as though you'd be nice, and 
with your father in the army and all the 
traveling you've done you should know a 
lot of interesting things.” 

That, dear diary, is what Helen Cart- 
wright said, but from Henrietta’s report 
Mildred Dalloway had the parting shot. It 
was: “You didn’t play bridge with her for 
three hours.” And that remark, dear diary, 
sealed my doom about this Thanksgiving 
Rally. I’m really sunk. I thought it was go- 
ing to be such fun to go to school with 
lots of other girls, and to be with Aunt 
Caroline. She is a perfect darling. But the 
gitls talk so much and so fast and so 
cleverly and I'm so awfully inadequate! 


December 12th 
The very worst that could happen has 
happened! Aunt Caroline is going to give 
a party for me here! On the seventeenth 
of December, the day after school closes for 
the holidays! The only way out I can see 
is to get appendicitis on the sixteenth and 
have to be rushed to the hospital. Or maybe 
I could be stricken with something else 
just as dreadful but easier to get. 


December 15th 

It’s the fifteenth and I haven't yet thought 
of anything I can be really suffering from 
the day of the party. But I've got to think 
of something. I just can’t have all those 
people come here to my party when they've 
left me out of things ever since I came here. 


Later on the 15th 

I overheard Aunt Caroline talking to 
Uncle Dick a little while ago. She’s going 
into this with her eyes open. I heard her 
say, “Dick, this appalling state of seclusion 
Edith has developed has got to be stopped. 
The poor child hasn’t made a friend in the 
whole school since she came here last 
September. I think it’s because she hasn't 
learned the art of conversation with other 
girls. I have an idea worked out for the 
party that I think will clear up the difficulty.” 
Now, what do you suppose she means? 
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December 16th | 
I'm still in suspense! Tomorrow is the | 
party, I have contracted no disease and I | 
shall die of embarrassment when all those | 
girls walk into this house! If I just knew 
what Aunt Caroline has up her sleeve! In 
case I do die in the struggle tomorrow, 
dear diary, I'll say goodbye. 


But, of course, I didn’t die. Here’s what 
happened. We got all sorts of things ready 
for the party that morning without my 
knowing what anything was for. We hung 
sheets across the double doors between the 
dining room and the lounge; we lined up 
chairs in the dining room facing the lounge, 
as though we were getting ready to give | 
a show. And to all my questioning Aunt | 
Caroline just smiled mysteriously. Then I 
went up to put on my party clothes. I wore 
my pale blue organdie with the sort of 
bouffant skirt. And I came downstairs to 
the most awful shock. Everyone who had 
arrived up to that time was dressed in a 
high hat, a boy’s tuxedo, and had her face 
blacked. It looked like a minstrel show get- 
ting ready to put on an act. 

And that, my dears, is just what was 
happening. Everybody came at once and 
looked so different from usual that I for- 
got to be embarrassed at seeing them. Just | 
about the time I began to get my bearings, 
Aunt Caroline beckoned to me to come over 
beside her and look at something on the 
other side of the curtains we had hung. 
I peered cautiously to find four rows of 
mothers—the audience! 

“Honey, we're putting on a minstrel show 
for the party, and you are to be the inter- 
locutor,” she told me. “You stand here in 
the middle of the stage and repeat the ques- 
tions when one or another of the ‘end men’ 
asks them.” 

“You know how those shows work,” and 
she patted me on the shoulder. I nodded 
dumbly—what else could I do but agree? 

Well, that show was a riot of fun. And 
Mildred Dalloway, no less, was one of the 
end men! Everybody had rehearsed the 
show dozens of times, of course, but me. 
And it went off with such a fast tempo 
that I couldn't help falling into the swing 
of it, especially with nothing to do but to 
repeat questions after people. The last one 
was the best, and it was as much of a sur- 
prise to Aunt Caroline as all the rest of 
the show was to me. | 

“Why,” Mildred called to me from the 
end, in her very best Negro dialect, “is your 
Aunt Caroline the toast of this grand party?” 

“Why,” I repeated, “is my Aunt Caro- 
line the toast of this grand party?” And 
they all burst into “Because she’s a jolly 
good fellow.” And I joined in with a feel- 
ing that I'd burst if I didn’t go over and 
fling my arms around her. So I did just that. 

That night I peeked into Aunt Caroline’s 
room after I'd undressed and found that | 
she was lying in bed reading. I tiptoed in | 
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Our Christmas present 


to you! 


SPECIAL . . all these FREE, for 
less than 2 the usual number 


of Libby Milk labels 


REAL Christmas present! Your Scout 
LX Purse... Stationery ... Handbook ... 
a whole year’s subscription to The American 
Girl, whether it’s your first or a renewal! 

Any one, two, three or all four of them 
can now be yours, for a mere handful of tall 
Libby Milk labels. Only 88 tall labels for The 
American Girl, and 43 for each of the other 
premiums, 

Usually, it takes 100 tall labels to get the 
Purse, Handbook or Stationery, and 300 tall 
labels for 12 issues of the magazine. Quite 
different from this special offer! 

So why not start, at once, saving the blue 
and white labels from Libby’s Evaporated 
Milk. Send them to us on or before Decem- 
ber 31, because that’s the last day these low 
quotas will be in effect. . 

It'll be wonderfully easy and pleasant for 
you to collect a whole lot of Libby Milk labels 
—enough for these Christmas items, besides 
other Scout equipment. Your mother will 
help, and friends and neighbors. 

Knowing Libby’s Milk, as they doubtless 
do—many of them using it often—they’ll 
gladly give you the labels. For Libby’s is one 
of the leading brands. Safe, pure, double- 
rich milk—sold by grocers everywhere. 

Send for Libby’s premium catalogue. In 
it, you'll find listed more than 250 items of 
Girl Scout equipment—among them, loads of 
the things you want. And, with it, you'll 
receive a certificate worth ten tall labels, free! 

Clip the coupon below, and mail it to us— 
without delay! 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby—Chicago 





and sat down on the foot of the bed. “It 
was a thrilling party,” I said. 

“Liked it, eh?” she answered. “Know 
why we had the minstrel show?” 

I shook my head. 

“I just wanted you to see, honey, that 


Address: Libby, M¢Neill « Libby, 
Dept. AG-13, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 





it takes two people to make a conversation, PI sicicitcncsnetesineisepcicnnint sentioansieiemsniondaianshinietltidanitiininiaibapiiaiin 
and for every amusing thing that is said, Address... shi iletdonniian cen edema’ 
someone has to lay a foundation of plain, | City.’ pay 
everyday words. If you remember that, | Flom diuie af eantin 
people aren't hard to talk to.” ? 8------ . ees 
My Aunt Caroline is a wonderful person. | SIE isi ecectias .. Troop 
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N LOUISA ALCOTT’S — hundredth 

birthday, November twenty-ninth, our 
glances fall on that cherished row of her 
books, so worn and dog-eared that they 
easily stand out from all others on the 
shelves. It’s not enough simply to look at 
them—the next step is to find our favorites 
and reread a bit here and a bit there, while 
the time melts away and the spell of this 
loved author grows stronger and stronger. 
The characters swarm from their pages. 
Here are Bab and Betty, contentedly having 
their tea party Under the Lilacs until Ben 
and Sancho come along; here's Phebe sing- 
ing over her suds and Rose with her body- 
guard of kilted Campbells; here’s Polly, 
that Old Fashioned Girl, and Jack and Jill 
having a lively convalescence from their 
almost disastrous sleigh ride. And, domi- 
nating them all, are the Little Women with- 
out whom we just cannot imagine life. 

We turn from them to our books today. 
But so living is their presence that they 
seem to be with us as we read those books. 
In The Railroad to Freedom by Hildegarde 
Hoyt Swift (Harcourt, Brace), it seems to 
us that Jo March and Christie, too—whose 
experiences in Work, you remember, were 
Louisa Alcott’s own—would have reveled 
in this fine story of how Harriet Tubman, 
a slave on a southern plantation before the 
Civil War, ran away to freedom and helped 
other slaves to do the same thing. When 
Harriet was a little pickaninny, she took an 
instinctive dislike to Marse George, and 
showed it. In revenge he sold her, at thir- 
teen years of age, to Cousin Susan, as cruel 
a mistress as he was a master. Fortunately, 
however, he was only the “young marse.” 
And when Harriet finally succeeded in run- 
ning back to the protection of old Mr. 
Carter, he refused to surrender her, and as 
long as he lived she was safe. But upon 
his death, when young George assumed 
command, Harriet determined to escape by 
means of that underground railway which 
gives the book its title. As we follow her 
hairbreadth escapes, which rival in interest 
those in Uncle Tom's Cabin, Jo March and 
Christie seem to be with us, applauding 
as we do Harriet’s courage and _ loyalty 
in refusing to enjoy her freedom unless 
she could share it with her fellow slaves 
and her old parents. Soon this uneducat- 
ed Negro girl was making impassioned 
speeches against slavery in Boston, always 
under the shadow of possible capture by 
her “master.” Later, during the Civil War, 





she was a nurse and trusted messenger, and 
her attitude when she was finally confront- 
ed with cruel young George proved her a 
heroine indeed. The noble part played by 
the Quakers in combating slavery is one 
of the finest aspects of a book whose literary 
merit and interest are outstanding. 

The Civil War played so prominent a part 
in the lives of Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy, 
that we are sure they as well as girls of 
today would respond eagerly to the charm 
and drama of such books as Remember and 
Forget by Julia Davis Adams (Dutton) 
and The Road to Carolina by Marjorie Hill 
Allee (Houghton Mifflin). The first named 
is an arresting story of the four Haddons— 
Sue, Hall, Boy and Millie. Their story 
shows aspects of, the war as yet little treated 
in fiction form, and presented so graphically 
that we can taste the festive “Dixie pud- 
ding” made with molasses and flour at forty 
dollars a barrel, and feel our hearts sink 
as Sue and Millie try to answer Cousin 
Kate's question as to where they will stay 
in crowded Richmond. Sue is one of the 
most convincing flirts imaginable—one is 
almost sorry to see her reform. But the 
tragic outcome of Millie’s love for Lion 
makes us glad of every bit of happiness 
which can come to the family. In The Road 
to Carolina, the approach of the Civil War 
is made fully as interesting as the thrilling 
events of the period itself. Tristram Cof- 
fin is a sixteen-year-old boy with, appar- 
ently, nothing more serious on his mind 
than to have an adventurous summer travel- 
ing with his abolitionist uncle. It is easy 
to understand why he accepts the invitation 
of open-handed Cousin Braxton in place of 
the offer of a job from Jesse Coffin on the 
frugal Quaker farm. It is also easy to sym- 
pathize with his embarrassment at the way 
things turn out, and to applaud his return 
to Jesse Coffin’s and his assistance to Mar- 
gret—whose father insists upon that spell- 
ing—with the heavy farm work. There 
were no slaves here, as at the Braxton 
plantation, to simplify that work, but the 
ugly menace of slavery overshadowed the 
days more and more heavily. Indeed it was 
fully four years from the time he first un- 
wittingly stumbled upon one of the under- 
ground railway stations to the time he be- 
came reunited with his sister in Knox- 
ville, and finally succeeded in completely 
changing Margret’s attitude toward him. 

When Jack and Jill were trying to while 
away the long hours before they could be 
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up and about again; when Mac, the book- 
worm of the Eight Cousins, was trying to 
satisfy his insatiable desire to know some- 
thing about everything; when Miss Celia’s 
brother Thorny played tutor to Ben in Un- 
der the Lilacs; at various stages in the lives 
of Louisa Alcott’s characters and certainly 
of our own, how invaluable would be the 
possession of such reference books as those 
composing Compton's Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia (F. E. Compton and Company). Any- 
body who has ever yearned for reference 
books which should, like a pretty girl, be 
“easy to look at,” as well as, like a true 
encyclopedia, be reliable to consult, will 
welcome this new edition which, more 
painstakingly than ever, satisfies our crav- 
ings to know how all sorts of wheels go 
round. For many of the young people of 
today, so desirous of actual information 
because the times demand it, we think it 
will prove to be as precious a possession 
as the bound copies of Harpers Young Peo- 
ple and St. Nicholas over which our mothers 
and grandmothers used to spend so many 
absorbed hours. Those of us not quite 
ready to tackle the Britannica will find that 
our needs are met in such a manner as to 
satisfy them, and at the same time to make 
us better prepared for further information 
to be found in detailed books about the 
various subjects. It is, of course, impossible 
here to give an adequate account of the 
many subjects treated. But we may be sure 
that such topics as airplaning in its newest 
aspects, the comparatively modern profes- 
sion of interior decoration, the most recent 
studies in textiles and embroideries, for 
example, are so compactly yet satisfyingly 
presented, that we know exactly what to 
look for when we want to study them. 

The same is true of Minute Sketches of 
Great Composers by Eva von B. Hans! and 
Helen L. Kaufmann (Grosset and Dunlap). 
This is a collection of short and extremely 
well written biographies of musicians. Like 
the articles in Compton's Pictured En- 
cyclopedia, but, naturally, on a much 
smaller scale, they do not pretend to be 
all-embracing, but to concentrate in as 
small and as entertaining a space as pos- 
sible, the lives of great composers. This 
they succeed admirably in doing. Dramatic 
and colorful careers are compressed into 
accounts never exceeding one page, and 
one meets informally and vividly Johann 
Strauss, the Waltz King, Bizet whose Car- 
men has thrilled so many with its glittering 
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beauty, the gay and graceful Mozart among 
its musical immortals; and Deems Taylor, 
George Gershwin, Serge Prokofieff among 
those who are still musically interpreting our 
own day. 

It is Beth, of course, besides ourselves, 
who, having finished her practicing on old 
Mr. Lawrence's piano, has been happily ab- 
sorbed in these biographies. Leaving her 
with them, let us peep into the kitchen of the 
Eight Cousins, where Rose is taking a cook- 
ing lesson from Aunt Plenty. You will re- 
member that Uncle Alec has his own ideas 
about Rose’s education. A book such as 
Kitchen Magic by Constance Cassady (Far- 
rar and Rinehart) would have been one after 
his own heart. Do you remember the chapter 
in which Aunt Jane, the blue stocking, ac- 
cused Rose of not having had a single 
lesson all day long, whereat she promptly 
proved she had had five, although apparent- 
ly “wasting” her time? Mrs. Cassady, in 
Kitchen Magic, combines cooking lessons 
with geography and history, so that one 
gets much valuable information as well as 
mouth-watering recipes. They are recipes 
for just the light and tempting things girls 
love to make, such as Italian spaghetti, 
cinnamon toast, chocolate fudge. In con- 
nection with the recipes there are short 
talks showing the association of cocoa with 
Montezuma, for example, and of roast 
meats with Old England. Food flavored 
with good conversation has, been acknowl- 
edged to be a potent force in civilization 
for many years, and it is no wonder these 
cooking lessons are made doubly effective. 
If the same might only be done for the 
dish washing, now! But one may not de- 
mand too much. 

Both Amy and Meg, surely, would have 
vied in enthusiasm with any of us could 
they have had the opportunity to examine 
Handicraft for Girls by Edwin T. Hamil- 
ton (Harcourt, Brace and Junior Literary 
Guild). Fancy costumes, leathercraft, mask- 
making and paper mosaics are among the 
fascinating things treated—and not only 
theoretically treated. We are assured that 
the directions have been tested and approved 
by many girls before being given book 
form, and certainly one is conscious of an 
itching of the fingers while reading the 
alluring paragraphs and studying the un- 
usually fine illustrations and photographs 
with which the book abounds. If you want 
hints for Christmas presents, this will prove 
priceless. 

Here Comes Barnum, which is The Great 
Showman’'s own story introduced by Helen 
Ferris (Harcourt, Brace), would surely 
have been a treasure for circus-smitten Ben 
and his dog Sancho in Under the Lilacs. 
Sancho would have been inspired to new 
tricks if Ben had had an opportunity to 
read aloud, however haltingly, the account 
of how Barnum discovered Tom Thumb, or 
the one describing the indignation of 
mothers when their babies did not get prizes, 
and most especially the story of how Vival- 
la’s dog turned a spinning wheel in grat- 
itude to Jenny Lind. The autobiography of 
a man like Barnum naturally is of special 
interest. Helen Ferris has talked with the 
very same old man who saw Old Bet the 
elephant come lumbering up the post road 
from New York City to Connecticut in 
stage coach days, so that the introduction 
to her book, written in her usual pungent 
and lively style, has a double interest. 

When all is said and done, however, al- 
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though this occasion of Louisa Alcott’s 
centenary brings many of her book charac- 
ters before us, to mingle reminiscently with 
our own books of today, it is Jo who repre- 
sents Louisa Alcott to us all, and it is her 
presence which we feel most vividly. Jo 
means fun, and sympathy, and the person- 
ification of absorbing story telling, and all 
of these characteristic qualities are repre- 
sented in the typical girl books which grow 
better and better as time goes on. The Way 
to Glory by Marion Hurd McNeely 
(Longmans, Green) gives us, in the group 
of short stories which compose it, glimpses 
of girls who are sitting on gate posts chat- 
tering eagerly whenever they get the chance, 
or quarreling with their brothers and mak- 
ing up again, or chafing against the lack 
of excitement until somebody wakes them 
up, in so graphic and telling a manner that 
it is sad indeed to think that from this 
particular author no more stories will ever 
come. She was run over by an automobile 
last year, and this collection of stories was 
in process of preparation when she died. 
Indeed, the last one is published unfinished, 
and not the least interesting feature about 
it is to speculate on the ending of Joan's 
adventure with the “old-young man, with 
shining white teeth in a brown face, and a 
shabby pair of overalls.” 

Scatter—Her Summer at a Girl’s Camp by 
Leslie Warren (Lothrop, Lee) is already 
familiar to readers of THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
where the Scatter stories appeared first. In 
her new book form, however, Scatter has 
additional adventures which have not been 
published before. We are glad of that, for 
not only has she won a real place for her- 
self by her irrepressible spirits and the ways 
in which she invariably manages to get 
what she wants, but she ought to be doubly 
sustained by increased avoirdupois, so to 
speak. In her larger book form she appears 
with illustrations far less effective, to my 
mind, than those which appeared in the 
magazine. Clothes do not make the girl, of 
course, but Scatter certainly deserves a better 
costume. 

The Broom Squires by Eden Phillpotts 
(Macmillan) deals, not with American girls 
as do the two preceding ones, but with 
Gilyan, proclaiming by name at once that 
she comes from the English countryside, as 
does a certain other lovely Gilyan in a 
famous apple orchard. Hers is a most ro- 
mantic story, related in a mellowed and 
picturesque style. Musing over the suitor 
her foster father has planned she is to 
marry, after the fashion of English squires 
many years ago, Gilyan crashes over the 
hidden edge of an old gravel pit and falls 
headlong. She is rescued by Saul Beale, 
member of a gypsy tribe. He carries her to 
his encampment, where his mother nurses 
her back to health. Gilyan’s foster father 
has anything but favorable opinions of 
gypsies, however, even very young ones as 
irresistible as Venus and Bunny. His objec- 
tions are founded upon an old grudge, and 
the way in which this troublesome ghost is 
laid gives the final happy and satisfying 
twist to a story abounding in romantic appeal. 

The Young Ravenels by Elsie Singmaster 
(Houghton Mifflin) is the final one which 
recalls those qualities of Jo March's which 
have been hovering about us while making 
book selections this month. Jo would have 
been the first to appreciate the problems of 
the Ravenel family, and to applaud the man- 
ner in which they (Continued on page 40) 
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YOUR BOOKS 


for this fall are more 


interesting than ever. 





Travel, biography and “young 
novels” by authors you know 
and like. 


FIRST LADIES. Kathleen Prindiville 
tells vividly the life stories of all our 
presidents’ wives. $2.50. 


DISCOVERING CHRISTOPHER CO.- 
LUMBUS. Charlotte B. Jordan takes 
you to Spain with an American boy 
whose hobby is Columbus. Travel with 
him and meet Spaniards young and old. 
$3.00. 


RIKA is the heroine whom Adéle de 


Leeuw met in Holland and in Java. Her 
beau and her drawings provide a fine 
plot. $2.00. 





BY THREE NEWBERY 
MEDAL AUTHORS 


HEPATICA HAWKS. Rachel Field’s 
new story has an unforgettable heroine 
whose romance leads her to the thres- 
hold of grand opera. $1.75. 


THE CHRISTMAS NIGHTINGALE, 
Feel the thrill of faraway Christmas, of 
puppet shows, of a lost heir, in Eric 


Kelly’s beautiful stories of Poland. 
$1.00. 

CRICKET AND THE EMPEROR’S 
SON. Here Elizabeth Coatsworth 


weaves romance and drama out of her 
memories of China and Japan. $2.00. 





Get your own copy of that de- 
lightful new booklist, MAC- 
MILLAN BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 
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New Novels You'll Enjoy! 


Says SOPHIE L. GOLDSMITH, 
Your Own Reviewer: 


“The only satisfying escape from one 


Eleanor Farjeon 


book—like ‘Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard’ 
—is through the pages of another. Now comes 


THE FAIR 
OF ST. JAMES 


-.so unutterably lovely and so difficult to give 
an idea of that we rejoice and despair by turns . 
two pairs of lovers whose fantastic stories evoke 
for us French gayety, songs, legends and cook- 
ery; the joyous atmosphere of a village fair. 
We can only advise ‘Read it! At once!’ ”’ (llus- 
trated. $2.50) 


Mrs.Green’sDaughter-in-Law 
By Nelia Gardner White 
A revealing, delightful story of “inlaws’’—and 


young marriage—by the author of the successful 
‘Hathaway House.” ($2.00) 





Younger Sister Will Like: 
MASHINKA’S SECRET 


By Sonia Daugherty 








A lively and exciting story of real 
Russian life just before the Rev- 
olution—and an adventure that 
Mashinka does not dream of when | 
she goes from the country to the | 
big city! rn by James 
Daugherty. $1.75) 


YOUNG AMERICA 
LOOKS AT RUSSIA 
By Judy Acheson 


A book for American girls and 
boys about Russian girls and boys 
of today—telling what an Amer- 
ican schoolgirl, Judy Acheson, saw 
and heard in Russia with her own 
eyes and ears. With a_ foreword 
by Dr. John Finley. (Illustrated 
from photographs. $1.75 








At your bookshop 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 443—4th Ave., New York 



































REWARD OFFERED 


A Proficiency Badge is your re- 
ward for extra preparation and 
study. It signalizes your greater re- 
sourcefulness to your troop and to 
yourself. Such a Proficiency Badge 
is treasured even more when it is 
beautifully designed and_ skilfully 
tailored by 


LION BROS. CO., INC. 
World’s largest Emblem manufacturers 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sold only through Girl Scout National 
Equipment Headquarters, New York 





CHRISTMAS CARDS for 
GIRL SCOUTS 





M-921 Set of 6 silhouettes* $0.10 
M-911 Girl Scout Promise* 3 for .05 
M-916 Girl Scout Laws* 3 for .05 
(*with matching envelopes) 

M-901 Set of 6 gift cards 0 


Wn 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


570 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 

















FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Send for this latest FREE catalogue describ- 
ing thousands of short and full length plays, in- 
cluding laiest Broadway successes. Also a wide 
assortment of Entertainment Material for every 
occasion. 


Send for this special booklet describing nearly 
two hundred plays particularly adapted and 
recommended for amateur production by high 
schools, colleges, churches, clubs, societies, etc. 


25 West 45th St., 
811 West 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


PLAYS 


1932 COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


1933 SELECTED LIST OF 
SUCCESSFUL PLAYS 


Either or both of the above booklets sent 
FREE OF CHARGE on request 





Important Price Reduction 


Now every troop 
can have the 


Rexeraft 


. 
Official Bugle NOW A, 


Same fine quality of selected 
brass with mouthpiece of 
nickel silver. Ideal as a Christ- 
mas gift. Obtained through 
Girl Seout departments, Na- 
tional Equipment Service or 
write direct to 


REXCRAFT, INC. 


Brooklyn, New York 







80 York Street 











SAMUEL FRENCH 
Dept. A.G. 
New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 39) 
were solved. Mr. Ravenel is an artist, 
and at the opening of the story is expect- 
ing a large check for mural paintings at 
the Capitol. The year being 1931 or 1932, 
however, the check, like so many others 
of those years, was not forthcoming. What 
is to be done? As the family is discuss- 
ing it, Mrs. Ravenel receives an offer 
to teach in a distant city—an offer which 
is a godsend economically, but which 
means that the four young Ravenels must 
do without their mother for a whole year. 


| The prospect seems unthinkable, but it must 
| be faced. Randolph, Rhoda, Emily and Bobby 


show the stuff they are made of. During 
their mother’s absence there is practically 
nothing which doesn’t happen. Troublesome 
Situations arise but they are resolved 
most happily, and finally Mrs. Ravenel is 
reestablished in a home enriched by the 


| most varied experiences. Incidentally, little 
| Bobby’s welcome to her is the most touch- 


| 


ing of all. She ‘s a modern ‘“Marmee,” if 
you can conceive of such, and Jo March 
would have taken her and her family straight 
to her heart just as none of us can help 
doing. 


Is It Interesting ? 


(Continued from page 15) 

the time I read The Good Earth, China was 
to me a collection of stage properties, not 
a reality. Mrs. Buck gave me China as viv- 
idly as circumstances have given me New 
York City. She made the Chinese peasant as 
vital and human and understandable as the 
people I meet and talk with daily. She made 
the earth, which was his life, a force to be 
met and conquered and in conquering, to 
be absorbed. I was almost afraid to read 
Sons. Was it possible that she could touch 
the heights again? Could she add anything 
to what she had already done? The action 
begins where The Good Earth left off. The 
motive power of the earlier book, the effect 
of the land on the second generation, goes 
on. And with it came the forces of a newer 
China, a graphic picture of different strata, 
typified by Wang Lung’s sons. There 
more what you might call “plot’’ than in 
the earlier book. Together they give you a 
sounder understanding of China than—I 
verily believe—any other two books on 
China that have ever been written in 
English. 

For striking contrast, and yet in its way 
a presentation of another facet of Oriental 
life, read A Daughter of the Narikin by 
Etsu Inagaki Sugimoto, author of A Daugh- 
ter of the Samurai (Doubleday, Doran). 
Here we have Japan, and through the 
story of the daughter of a Japanese mil- 
lionaire, a self-made man, we see the cere- 
monials of daily life, based on an ancient 
civilization and colored by the modern 
spirit and the conflicts of eastern and west- 
ern thought. There is a thread of plot, a 
romance, but the chief interest lies in our 
introduction to modern Japan. 

A jump across half the world takes us 
to England. There is one book of recent 
publication which I am sure some of you 
would like, and which gives you a rather 
unusual insight into life of a generation or 
so ago. A Book with Seven Seals, anony- 
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mously written (Farrar and Rinehart), is a 
chronicle of family life in the late Vic- 
torian period, and if you like details of a 
vanished past, along with a humorous pic- 
ture of the conflicts in a large family, here 
you have it, along with an entertaining 
story. Then there is Rueful Mating by G. B. 
Stern (Knopf) of a somewhat later period, 
an utterly enchanting story of two young- 
sters, the girl an “infant prodigy” whose 
stern English father uproots her from the 
atmosphere of adulation in New York and 
transplants her to England and the conven- 
tional household of an even sterner aunt; 
the boy, a youthful actor, with the re- 
sponsibility of supporting a strangely as- 
sorted family. The story takes them on to 
maturity, through adventures and mis- 
adventures. A book of utterly different 
vintage is The Cowboy and the Duchess by 
Timothy Shea (Dodd, Mead). Absurdly and 
fantastically impossible, it is hugely enter- 
taining. A Long Island polo enthusiast in- 
herits a title and an estate in England, and 
makes up his mind that he is going to get 
himself disinherited by his English rela- 
tives, SO appears as a cowboy, in full 
regalia, and shocks his prospective neigh- 
bors into all sorts of indiscretions. There 
is, of course, a romantic turn to the tale. 

Enough of foreign lands. Let us see 
what our own country has to offer. How 
many of you have read Only Yesterday by 
Frederick Allen (Harper)? You, who 
have counted the 1920's as the greater part 
of your lives, will find that it clarifies many 
of the topics of table conversation among 
your elders, and that it gives you a back- 
ground for keener appreciation of events 
today—and tomorrow. 

And while we are on the subject of non- 
fiction, there are two other books I'd like 
to introduce you to. One of them is, pos- 
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sibly, a surprising book to recommend to 
girls in their teens, but I wish you would 
read it and let me know what effect it has 
on you. I was just about your age when 
I had a rude awakening and realized, almost 
too graphically, that life wasn’t as easy for 
the mass of humanity as it was for me. The 
book that woke me up was All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men by Walter Besant. And 
the book of today that I want you to read 
is Catharine Brody's Nobody Starves (Long- 


mans). It is a book that everyone, young | 


and old, should read and ponder. It is a 
book that makes Warden Lawes’ life story, 
20,000 Years in Sing Sing (Long and 
Smith), even more of a challenge, for it 
gives a glimpse into the countless lives 
that end in prison, and it makes us face 
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a social responsibility which belongs to | 


every one of us who is blessed with a safe 
environment. 

In closing, there are several novels I 
want to mention briefly. There is Hurdy 
Gurdy, by Margaret Bell Houston (Apple- 
ton), a story of a Texas girl who comes to 
New York to study art and to have a 
“career.” And there is After Five O'Clock, 
Elizabeth Corbett’s new novel (Century), 
which gives an absorbing picture of the 
“out-of-office” life of a successful interior 
decorator, who might just as well be any 
young successful business woman. And fi- 
nally, there is a skilful psychological study 
of an older woman and the conflicts of a 
household where the three sons bring their 
wives to spend the summer holidays—Mrs. 
Green's Daughter-in-Law by Nelia Gardner 
White (Stokes). 

It is hard to stop here, for this is just 
a sampling of 1932's offerings, but it may 
serve as a self-starter and give you, at the 
same time, some delightful hours with 
books. 


I Am a Newspaperwoman 


(Continued from page 11) 
digging up stories of this type. Later I 
wrote special articles along this line for 
other papers, and when the New York Eve- 
ning Post started a woman's page five years 
ago, I was invited to become its editor. 

As a tule, jobs for women on big city 
newspapers are largely found in specialized 
places such as the woman's page, the society 
department, the book pages, food columns, 
and the like. Most of the women in these 
jobs have been regular reporters, but occa- 
sionally they have stepped into the place 
because of specialized experience. 

And while we newspaper women are 
tremendously proud of our clever and ex- 
tremely capable professional sisters who 
have remained on city staffs—a city staff 
is the paper’s corps of regular reporters— 
and made splendid reputations for them- 
selves along this line, the women who get 
the chances to cover really important stories 
are in the minority and possibly always will 
be. The big stories are usually given to the 
men for a number of reasons which I have 
not the space to discuss at present. I might 
say, however, that one reason is because 
editors, whether rightly or wrongly, still 
hesitate to send women on assignments 
which involve any sort of risk, as many of 
the big stories do. Thus the average woman 
who remains a reporter instead of going 
into one of the department jobs or finding 
other specialized work, is likely to find her- 


self assigned almost entirely to the regular 
run of women’s activities, such as women’s 
clubs, women’s luncheons—anything and 
everything that women do. 

There is one very important fact for girls 
who think seriously of entering newspaper 
work to consider. That is the scarcity of 
jobs for women on the big metropolitan 
papers and the probability that wider oppor- 
tunity is to be found in the smaller places. 
Nearly everyone wants to come to New 
York, sooner or later. New York seems, 
from a distance, to offer the most glamorous 
prospects. Yet in New York, partly because 
of the many consolidations of newspapers 
in recent years and partly because, as I have 
already explained, editors do seem to give 
the preference to men reporters, the jobs 
for women on newspapers could almost be 
counted on one’s two hands. Sheer, dogged 
persistence, of course, goes far in winning 
a place anywhere and that, or a lucky break, 
is how most women get their jobs in the 
New York newspaper world. But there are 
interesting jobs—and many of them—on 
papers in every city, town and village in 
the country, and the conditions under 


which one works outside are apt to be less 


difficult and far less wear and tear on the 
nervous system than is the case in the 
crowded, highly competitive, exacting world 
of Manhattan Island. And newspaper work 
is always the same absorbing, fascinating, 
thrilling game, no matter where it is played. 
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Not only a handbook for Girl Scouts 
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and music of many Christmas carols, 
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(Continued from page 9) 

plan was first to examine all the cupboards 
and closets for books and papers, put them 
in a pile in one room, and go through 
them. Next, to scrape a small piece of paper 
or plaster, as it might be, along the base- 
board in closets and curtained closet spaces, 
where it would not 
show. 

The investigation 
of the closets took the 
rest of the evening. 
They found a few old 
books and newspa- 
pers and pamphlets, 
even a package of old 
letters which had slip- 
ped down under the 
floor at the edge of a 
davenport. They sat 
up until very late, the 
three of them, looking 
them through. But 
nothing was of a date 
further back than 
1833. 

“I'm going to bed,” 
Marcia said. “It’s no 
use. There isn’t an Indian in a carload.” 

“Wait,” said Tom, who was persistence 
itself. “Ralph will be along tomorrow, and 
he has a lot of ideas always.” 

“I pin my faith to Jessie and the 
records,” said Eileen, “although it’s all a 
wild goose chase.” 

“Tom is a wild goose Chase,” said 
Marcia, yawning. “But at least it will be 
fun!’ 

“That's a good sport,” Tom said. And 
they parted for the night. 

Ralph, cheerful as usual, chugged up in 
his disgraceful frescoed pink Ford next 
day. 

“I have an idea,” he said, after the tea 
room work was over next evening. ‘The 
place to tackle is that attic of yours.” 

“We'll have to wait until it rains and 
nobody wants tea,’ said Marcia. 

“Me make big medicine. Me bring on 
rain,” said Ralph. And the two boys, who 
had done a good deal of Boy Scout work, 
and knew far too many Indian noises, began 
to hop solemnly, crouching over, in a ring 
on the sitting room floor, howling in vari- 
ous keys until Mrs. Barrison rapped on the 
wall between them. 

“Rain come,” said red-haired Ralph, 
flopping panting on his haunches, while the 
girls, exhausted by laughter, lay back on 
the settee by the fire. 

And the odd thing about it was that 
next day, which was Monday, the rain did 
come! 

It poured down in sheets. There was no 
possibility of anybody driving past for 
tea, or very little. And Jessie, whose after- 
noon off it was, promised to take charge 
of anyone who might come. 

“Now,”’ Ralph said, ‘I propose we divide 
up the hunt. Tom and I will excavate in 
the attic to see if we can find any of the 
stuffed animals. You girls can scrape off 
the paper behind the closets.” 

“That's stupider than the attic,” pro- 
tested Eileen. 

“There's a lot of old furniture to lift,” 
Tom said. “Your job is very much easier.” 
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The girls divided the bedrooms. With a 
damp cloth, a rag and a knife each, they 
went systematically at the removal of a 
piece of wallpaper in each of the bedrooms. 
Some time later Marcia met Eileen coming 
into the hall, finished also. 

“Not a rabbit, not a raccoon, not a tree,” 
said Eileen. 

“Not one,” said Marcia. 
“And I lifted the bottom pa- 
pers a yard along the base- 
board in every room.” 

“So did I. It would have 
been destroyed long ago, if it 
ever was true, I'm afraid.” 

“Yes,”’ Marcia said. “We'd 
better go up and tell the boys.” 

They stood at the doorway 
of the attic. It was a gorgeous 
attic. It extended over nearly 
the whole of the farmhouse. 
The rain pattered on the roof 
like shot. The lanterns the 
boys had hung from nails and 
gables only lighted it dimly. 


“No luck,” Marcia an- 
nounced. 
“Well, come and hunt 


through that end of the attic then,” com- 
manded Tom from behind an enormous old 
bed spring. 

“I suppose we might as well,’ Marcia 
said, and fell to moving piles of tied-up 
magazines, and moving battered lidless 
trunks with Eileen. ’ 

Marcia sat back to get her breath after 
an hour of this. She leaned against the 
wall behind her, cleared out for the first 
time in years by their industry with the 
trunks, and noticed idly that it was papered. 
From sheer habit she picked up her knife 
and damp rags, and began taking off the 
paper, although she knew most of the attic 
had been gone through in recent years. 
Nothing rewarded her search but rough 
boards. Suddenly her knife sank in to the 
handle. 

“Eileen! Boys!” she called excitedly. 
“Come here! I’ve found a sealed-up closet!” 

They hurried over to her. They had 
brought hammers and saws, it seemed. The 
girls stood back, while Tom ran a knife 
down the length of a crack that outlined a 
doorway, ran it along four sides. 

“The quickest way is to find the hinges 
and unscrew them,” Ralph said excitedly. 
And the girls rubbed the paper off with 
violent hands, standing back again when the 
hinges showed, while the boys first tried to 
unscrew the hinges, found them too deeply 
rusted in, and finally broke them. The door 
sagged inward a little, but it was firmly 
nailed on the other three sides. It was a 
half hour's work before they found, all 
four working together, the old rusted nails 
at top and bottom and partly snapped, partly 
pulled them out. 

“Now, all together! Bang the door in!” 
Tom cried, and they threw themselves 
against -the door, only secured at one edge 
now. It gave; it broke inward; they were 
on the floor in an excited laughing heap. 

“Here, wait, I'll get a lantern,” Ralph 
said, and scrambled up, re- 
turning with the lanterns and 
a flash. They stared in, 
speechless with excitement. @ 
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The Painted Room 


It was not a closet at all. It was a sealed- 
up room, empty and to all appearances win- 
dowless, but large. 

“Only some of the space great-grand- 
father boarded off to save heat,” Marcia 
said in a disappointed voice. 

Eileen, persistent in her quest, went over 
with her flashlight and drove her little 
knife into the board walls. 

“These,” she said, “are covering some- 
thing up.” 

Marcia and the boys darted over beside 
her. With shaking, excited hands, they pull- 
ed off the shell of boarding. It covered a 
low window with clapboards hiding it on 
the outside. They pulled off more of the 
boarding. Under it was a layer of thick 
homespun cloth. 

“Easy, easy!” said Tom, who had taken 
charge of the expedition. “Don’t spoil the 
walls.” 

They lifted a breadth of the cloth with 
infinite care. Under it was, not mortar, but 
a smooth slab of light paneling. Marcia 
turned her flashlight on it with a steady 
hand. On it they all saw painted, in a green 
that was still recognizable, the stiff pyramid 
of a tree, with a pair of hands in strange 
attitudes drawn, as a child might have drawn 
them, underneath it. 

“It's true!’ Marcia said. “This #s the 
Painted Room!” 

After that they were like mad _ people. 
They went at the boards, tearing them off. 
Jessie, hearing the noise, came up and was 
set to ripping, too. It was evening before 
the room was laid bare. A long room en- 
tirely paneled in birch wood, painted with 
a landscape such as a child might have done, 
trees, animals, and finally a wigwam, with 
a row of people like paper dolls, all in a 
row with hands touching, some in Indian 
costume and some in that of whites. Under- 
neath each panel were the grouped hands 
in odd attitudes. 

“It couldn’t be—a fake?” said Marcia. 

“No. This cloth is spun and woven. They 
either covered it up to preserve it, or be- 
cause they were ashamed of it, or both. It’s 
where Red Bird lived, all right. And I 
believe it’s Indian work, not her husband's 
at all. Perhaps she covered it up herself, 
who knows?” Tom said. 

“The first thing to do is to drive to the 
nearest telephone and get Mrs. Barnes,” 
Eileen said brilliantly. “But there isn’t any 
doubt. If she doesn’t pay you enough to 
straighten out your affairs, for the privilege 
of copying those costumes, I'm more mis- 
taken than I ever was.” 

Mrs. Barnes was there by eight the next 
morning. She took a night train. 

“T'll give you five hundred for the privi- 
lege of photographing the panels, or three 
thousand for the panels themselves!" said she 
at once, feverish- 
ly, as she stood in 
the Painted Room 
with the others 
clustered excited- 
ly round her. 
“Do you know 
what (Continued 
on page 4A) 
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The Funniest Joke I | 
Have Heard This Month | 
Misdirected 


At the christening the officiator fore- | 
cast a brilliant future for the youngster. | 

“Who knows but that he may be | 
a great general, an eminent doctor, a | 
renowned lawyer, a brilliant statesman, 
yes, even President of these United 
States.” Then in a low voice to the 
mother, “What is his name, please?’ | 

“Her name is Mary Ann,” came the 
crushing reply.—Sent by LouIsE Yov- 
ANOVICH, Croswell, Michigan. 








Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
| niest joke, telling us your name, age, and | 
| address. A book will be awarded to every 
| girl whose joke is published in this space. | 
| 














About the Same 


Joun (to his elder 
brother): 1 am as tall as 
you. 

Jim: No, you're not. 
Stand up and see. There, 
you only come up to my mouth. 

JouHN: Well, I don’t care. I'm as tall as 
you the other way. My feet go down as far 
as yours do.—Sent by JEAN McCormick, 
Johnson City, Tennessee. 





A Good Crop! 


A young man was showing his mother 
around the college and he said, ‘Over there 
are our famous polo fields.” 

His mother, trying to make her son be- 
lieve she understood everything, said: “Is 
there anything finer than those waving fields 
of polo!’—Sent by MILDRED AXLAND, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


This Boy Was Wise 


LOST—A report card. If found please re- 
turn to pupil at school. No reward if re- 
turned to parents.—Sent by PEARL Law- 
RENCE, Seattle, Washington. 


He Didn't 
Know 
Mike! 





PHYSICIAN (after mixing a vile looking 
oil with orange juice): There, I believe I've 
got that down pat! 

MikE (who has been watching from the 
bed): Mebbe you hev, Doctor, but it’s niv- 
ver goir down Mike.—Sent by Marie 
SHIREK, Junction City, Wisconsin. 


LIFEBUOY 


for face, hands, bath, 
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Now Jane’s the backbone 
of her team 


—vyet she used to be our poorest sub 


Pe OF action when Jane plays! It’s easy to remember about washing 
The fastest player on any school team. _ hands often. Do what Jane did! Send for 
She’s everywhere ...all at once. Where the Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart. It keeps 
Jane is, the play is! tabs and reminds you. This health rule 
Last year nobody noticed poor little that athletes never overlook will become 
“plain Jane” except for her sniffing * Pleasant habit. 
colds. She never had much fun! Until 
she decided she must excel at some sport. 
Lifebuoy’s creamy, penetrating lather 


Health secret of athletes keeps pores clean deep down—complex- 


Jane learned how real athletes train— ion radiant with health. Its quickly-van- 
and practiced every rule—in secret. Now _ ishing, extra-clean scent tells you Lifebuoy 
look at her! Speedy, sturdy, smiling!... is no ordinary soap. It deodorizes as it 
One of the most important training cleanses— effectively stops “B.O.” (body 
rules was simply washing hands often— 9or). 

always before meals—with a good hygienic FREE: The memory-jogging Wash-up 
soap such as Lifebuoy. Jane chose Life- Chart will be sent you FREE, together 
buoy because it removes not only dirt, with a trial size cake of Lifebuoy Soap. 
but germs, as well. This is vital. The Life Simply fill in and mail the coupon below. 


Extension Institute says 27 germ diseases Write now. 


may be spread by hands. 
aaey= 


SS =— 
LIFEBUOY we Ss 


Improves complexions 














HEALTH SOAP 


LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 3311, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a Lifebuoy ““Wash-up Chart” and trial cake 
of Lifebuoy—both free! 




















CHRISTMAS CARDS for 
GIRL SCOUTS 





M-921 Set of 6 silhouettes* $0.10 
M-911 Girl Scout Promise* 3 for .05 


M-916 Girl Scout Laws* 3 for .05 
(*with matching envelopes) 
M-901 Set of 6 gift cards 05 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


570 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 














This 
Seal 


on 
Your Tea Set 


OW your Girl Scout troop can have 

its own china tea set, decorated with 
THe American Girt colophon in green. 
In case you don’t know this seal of your 
own magazine, we are showing it to you 
above. It is the same as the seal on the 
Earn-Your-Own Club stationery. 





The tea set consists of eight plates, 
cups and saucers of genuine English 
dinnerware. The background is a lovely 
cream color, and with the green border 
and green decoration, it will go with any 
color scheme. You will surely want one 
in your troop room to use when your 
guests come to tea during Girl Scout 
Week, as well as at troop parties. 


If you want to serve more than eight 
people, there’s nothing to prevent your 
troop from earning more than one set. 
You will want yours to be the first troop 
in your neighborhood to have these, so 


you'd better start working for them now. 


An English crockery firm has manu- 
factured these tea sets, and its American 
representatives have devoted much time 
and thought to making THe AMERICAN 
Girt china attractive and distinctive. 


How can you get the set? Just ask 
your captain to write to Betty Brooks, at 


The American Girl 


570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Painted Room 


(Continued from page 42) 
you have found? Not only the costumes I 
want, and veritable copies of costumes, done 
with Indian ochres, and contemporary, but 
what I believe are inscriptions in sign 
language! Those hands are making words 
or letters.” 

It did not take Marcia and Jessie long to 
decide. 

“The five hundred, for the photographs,” 
they said. 

Tom wrote out a paper there and then. 
Jessie and Marcia and Mrs. Barnes signed 
it. And before she was gone she had taken 
her flashlight pictures, with an affidavit of 


| what and where and how the pictures had 


been found. And the girls had their check. 
“After the pictures and my article have 

been published, you can make it public,” 

she told them. “I'll write you about it.” 
“And do please tell us what the hands 


mean,” Eileen put in. “We're dying to know.” 


“Certainly. Certainly! As soon as I can.” 

She would have promised anything, as 
Tom pointed out, in the delight of her dis- 
covery. But she kept her promise. 

“Red Bird. Her brother, Big Beaver, 
paints these. When she is tired of whites, 
her road home is past the Housatonic, east 
to the forest edge, and three nights to the 
place of fires,” Mrs. Barnes told them it 
said. It had been made out, finally by the 
experts in Indian sign language. 

“Now,” said Marcia proudly to old Mrs. 
Barrison, when the story was printed, ‘‘never 
tell me to keep quiet about having an Indian 
grandmother again! Red Bird’s done more 
for our family than any ancestress I ever 
had, even the one who was married to a 
general of Washington's!” 

“This ain't any time to argue,” said the 
old lady. ‘‘There’s ten folks out there wantin’ 
teas. You'll have trouble keepin’ ‘em from 
gettin’ up attic. They've got magazines!” 


The Laughing Princess 


(Continued from page 24) 
Mary to the altar. Rosamond looked radiant. 

“Rest quietly now,” Mistress Martha said. 
“There is yet an hour—so enjoy yourself.” 

“May I walk a little in the garden?” 
Rosamond asked and Mistress Martha nod- 
ded her approval. 

Rosamond’s heart was heavy as she walked 
with hands clasped lightly behind her and 
her pretty eyes resting on the gravel which 
she trod. She was thinking of the coming 
separation from her mother and Hugh, and 
of the Princess Mary's sorrow. 

A turn in the winding path brought her 
to the fish pond and there beside it stood 
tall Charles Brandon. He was _ leaning 
against a weeping willow tree that trailed 
its pale green branches in the silver water 
and his handsome face was sad. 

Rosamond’s silken shoes made scarcely 
any noise upon the path so that he was 
unaware of her presence until she spoke 
his name softly, then he turned and smiled 
at her. 

“At first glimpse I always think “Tis 
Mary!’ and my foolish heart lifts happily 
and my soul does sing. But you are a pleas- 
ant proxy for the Princess—’” He smiled 
again and tried to match his light tone with 
jaunty air that he was far from feeling. 

“I would that I could be her proxy for 
this day,” Rosamond said with meaning. 

Charles’ face took on the stern, sad look 
again, and for a time neither spoke but 
stared disconsolately into the water of the 
pond. Then suddenly the young man 
squared his massive shoulders and turning 
took Rosamond’s hand and bent and kissed 
it. 

“Poor little maid,’ he said, “in our own 
great sorrow I fear that Mary and I forget 
that you have troubles, too. It will be lonely 
for you, little maiden, for I have heard of 
your devotion to your mother and your 
brother. But I am more than grateful for 
your loyalty to her. You may count me as 
your closest friend and aid.” 

Rosamond’s brown eyes filled with grate- 
ful tears and looking up at the tall man 
by her side she suddenly decided that she 
would tell him of her father, for it might 


ease the burden on her heart to share her 
secret with another and then, too, Charles 
might have some plans which she might 
follow so that she might find her father 
when she got to France. 

So she poured out the tale that her 
mother had told her and Charles Brandon 
listened quietly. When she had finished, his 
handsome face was alight with keen interest. 

“And was his name, perchance, Roger 
Neville?” he asked eagerly. 

Rosamond nodded. “That was his name.” 

“Why then I knew him well! He trained 
me for my life at Court,” Charles cried. 

“It seems a miracle that you should know 
him,” Rosamond said in a soft voice of 
awe. Then she added, “Oh, would you tell 
me something of him?” 

“He was the handsomest man I’ve ever 
seen,” Charles began simply. ‘Tall and well- 
built with a width of shoulder and a slen- 
derness of waist that was the envy of the 
Court. His eyes were brown like yours and 
his hair and beard were russet color and he 
wore it like the present King wears his. It 
comes to me that he was a cousin, twice re- 
moved, from Princess Mary and his Majesty 
—why, that accounts for your strong re- 
semblance to Mary!’ Charles went on. 

“A cousin to Princess Mary!” Rosamond 
cried. “The bond between our hearts is 
stronger still, for now it has the tie of 
blood to reinforce it!” 

“You'd best not mention this to Mary 
now,” Charles said. “We do not know how 
Henry feels about your father and Mary 
might let slip the whole sweet tale and that 
might bring a storm of trouble down upon 
your young, defenseless head.” 

So Rosamond agreed. 

“But tell me more about my father,” she 
begged prettily. 

“What a man he was in sword play!” 
Charles resumed. “There never was his 


equal anywhere.” 

“I would be the happiest girl in all the 
world should I ever find him,’’ Rosamond 
breathed. 

“I pray with all my heart you do,” 
Charles said quietly. “It is possible.” 

Then far off within the palace walls they 
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heard the deep voice of the small man who Fi NEW 
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Rosamond caught up her fan of feathers 
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then she turned and faced Charles Brandon 


Zse=*“= of YOUNG AMERICA! 
ness and hope. 
oO : 


“Thank you, sir,” she said. “You have 
given me courage. And should I find my 
father, I shall tell him what a loyal friend 
he has in you.” 

“And take this message to him for me,” 
Charles said, placing his hands on Rosa- 
mond’s slender shoulders and looking deep 
into her eyes. “Tell him he has a charming 
daughter, a loyal friend, and all the gold | 
I have at my command to use as his—” 

The deep bass voice was drawing closer 
and Rosamond knew it was time to go. 
Charles spoke again and this time his voice 
was broken and his eyes were sad again. | 

“Take care of her, Rosamond. Guard her 
well for me and try to ease the weary 
burdens on her heart—try and keep her 
the Laughing Princess for me—forever—in 
her heart.” 

Rosamond nodded, not trusting herself to 
speak and turned and ran up the path. 

She had barely reached her place in the 
chapel when the doors flew open and the 
King and Queen came in. At Queen 
Catherine’s right hand walked the Duke 
of Longueville, who was to stand as proxy 
for the French King. Princess Mary took 
her place beside her royal brother and she 
held her young head high upon her slender 
shoulders as the solemn words of the mar- 
riage service were repeated by the priest. 

When it was over at last, Mary begged 
permission to retire and the King, now that 
he had had his way, granted permission. 

Rosamond slipped out after the newly | 
married girl, and they went together to 
Mary’s room where she sank wearily upon 
the bed. Rosamond drew a low stool to her 
side and dropping on it clasped the slender 
hand that wore the heavy circlet of gold | 
that had just been placed upon it. Sud- 
denly they heard the sound of hoof beats in 
the courtyard down below. Mary jumped 
up and flew to the window. There below 
were a troop of horsemen; Charles Brandon, 
mounted too, was in the center, his black 
hat pulled low above his stormy eyes, his 
vast cloak wrapped about him. Mary leaned 
out of the window and though she made no 
sound something caused Charles to lift his 
eyes and see her there. For a minute they 
forgot all but each other and Mary’s slender 
hands went out to him in a helpless little 
gesture of despair. It was Rosamond who 
drew the Princess back, mindful of the 
staring eyes of the other men down there. | 

Mary flung herself upon the bed again, 
crying as if her heart would break, and on 
the wind that drifted through the window 
there came the sound of hoof beats—gallop- 
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ing, galloping—galloping toward the north. The shoe shown 
One afternoon about a week later, the | here is the Fire- FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR CO. 
King sent word that on the next day he | stone Matchless HUDSON, MASS. 


and the Queen and all the Court would | 
start upon the first step of their journey | 
to the coast where Mary and her maids 
must take boat for France. 
“So be it,” Mary said. “I would that we 
could get the weary journey over. Since 
Charles has gone to Scotland it seems I'm 
only half alive. This poor shell he leaves be- | 
hind may find a (Continued on page 46) 
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The Laughing 


Princess 


(Continued from page 45) 
little peace in France where he has never 
been and therefore left no memories.” 

It took three days for them to reach the 
coast and it was at twilight time when they 
climbed the summit of the hill that over- 
looked the town of Dover, which nestled at 
its feet like a gray dove with its feathers 
dipped in crimson, for the setting sun that 
was behind them fell in long red rays upon 
the low stone houses. 

But that evening when they were settled 
in the castle, storm clouds gathered and 
thunder rolled and lightning flashed and 
when they awoke next morning, they found 
the earth was drenched with rain that still 
fell in long gray lines of melting silver 
and beat against the strong stone walls as 
if to wash them out to sea. 

For weeks the storm beat against the 
castle and it was utterly impossible to cross 
the sea, so high and angry were the waves. 

One day when they had been imprisoned 
by the storm for about three weeks, Mary 
sent for Rosamond. 

“I have been talking to a courtier,” she 
told the girl, “who has spent long years at 
the French court and he has been telling me 
of the intrigues that will be all about us. 
He knows the French King well and claims 
he is a kindly man and wise and virtuous. 
He says that Louis does his best to keep his 
country at peace with other nations. And 
with Henry back of him he hopes for the 
best. It seems he needed my brother's aid 
at this time and Henry had seen to it that 
he has paid and very heavily for it all. I 
am but a pawn upon their chess board 
but as this pawn the storms shall whistle 
around my head. There is Francis, Louis’ 
son-in-law to contend with. This courtier 
said he was a ratlike man and had his 
beady eyes upon the throne of France when 
Louis dies. Poor King, I'm sorry for him. 
It seems I've never heard of one who had 
so many wishing for his death, myself in- 
cluded, cruel maiden that I am!” 

They were a pretty sight to see, these 
two young girls before the fire. Their like- 
ness to each other was accentuated by: their 
similarity in dress. For a long time they 
were quiet. The only sound to break the 
silence was the soft lisp of the rain against 
the gray stone walls and the falling of a 
burnt-out log upon the wide stone hearth. 

“We shall have need of every friend we 
have in England,’ Mary said at last, “for 
every link of friendship will add much to 
our safety and our happiness.” 

Rosamond remembered with a lifting of 
her heart of Charles Brandon's words be- 
side the fish pond, of his assurance of his 
friendship and she was suddenly comforted. 
And then, too, somewhere in France she 
might meet her father and he, she knew, 
would be her comfort and her guide. 

The King sent word that the storm 
clouds had abated and that the Princess 
must prepare herself for the voyage across 
the channel the following day. 

When they reached the seashore the next 
afternoon, they found the water gray and 
sad-looking and the small white-capped 
waves came running to the shore as if for 
comfort. It was indeed a bleak prospect. 

Queen Catherine beckoned to the girl and 
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Rosamond went to her at once and would 
have knelt before her, but the Queen would 
not let her. 

“Come close,” the dark Queen whispered, 
and Rosamond bent above her. 

“I love the Princess Mary, as well you 
know,” the Queen said sadly, ‘and I shall 
miss her sorely. But though these sorrows 
touch my heart, they do not weigh it down 
as does the thought of her going alone to 
that alien land where there will be but 
few, if any, all about her she may call her 
friends. Guard her carefully, little Rosa- 
mond. And now take this,” and she drew 
from her slender finger a ring which held 
in its gold setting a lovely amethyst of vio- 
let color. She held the ring upon her out- 
stretched palm and Rosamond took it from 
her and slipped it on a gold chain that hung 
about her neck. “If Mary ever needs my 
help, send this to me, but send your own 
name with it, so I shall -know it really 
comes from you.” 

Rosamond kissed the dark Queen’s hand 
and gave her promise and then went back 
to her place beside the other maidens who 
were waiting to embark. 

Anne Boleyn, another maid-in-waiting 
to the new young Queen, turned to speak 
to her. She was ever a pretty young thing 
and now she wore a bourrelet or cape of 
blue velvet trimmed with points, at the 
end of which hung tiny golden bells that 
tinkled gayly when she moved. She wore 
a vest of blue velvet starred with silver and 
a surcoat of watered silk lined with miniver, 
with long hanging sleeves that hid her 
hands completely. But she always seemed 
to be playing to an audience, as if she 
never was herself a single minute. 

“I'm all athrill from top to toe to see this 
France I've heard so much about,” she said 
as she drew her blue cloak closer about 
her. She raised one hand to brush a curl 
from her eyes and as she did Rosamond saw 
a curious thing. On her hand there were 
six fingers. 

And now Rosamond knew why Anne, 
who had been her companion on the journey 
to Dover, always wore long, long sleeves so 
they might hide the tiny extra finger unless 
the cuff slipped back as it had done just now. 

Mary, looking as pale as a flower that had 
been plucked and taken from the sun, was 
taking leave of her royal brother. Henry 
had her in his arms and now the time had 
come to see her really leave for France the 
quick tears flooded his blue eyes and all 
thoughts of royalty and gain lay dead be- 
tween them. But he released her at last 
and she was lifted into the small boat where 
Rosamond was already seated and two sail- 
ors rowed them out to where three larger 
boats bobbed like helpless corks upon the 
still troubled bosom of the angry waters. 

Mary and Rosamond stayed in the tiny 
cabin that had been allotted to the Princess. 
The waves tossed the small craft about and 
Mary vowed that she would die before the 
weary trip was over. But at last the captain 
sighted land and Anne Boleyn ran on swift 
feet to tell them that half of France was 
waiting on the shore to greet them. 

Rosamond helped Mary dress and fas- 
tened a string of tiny but perfectly matched 
pearls around the slender throat. The neck- 
lace was a gift of the old French King. 

“Was the King there?’”’ Mary asked Anne. 

“I do not know for sure. But I saw a 
smallish man upon a horse. His hair, the 
man’s I mean, was scant and gray, and he 
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bent a little in the saddle as if he had a 
weary load upon his shoulders. And every- 
one seems to make much of him,” she 
ended slyly, knowing full well that she de- | 
scribed the King. 

“Is he very hideous and shall I top him 
with my great height?” Mary asked. 

Anne shook her head. 

“I could not tell his height, your Majesty, 
for he sat upon a horse. But he seemed a 
kindly man—all gray and fatherly—but very 
tired—” 

Then dropping a deep curtsey Anne 
turned and went back to the deck. 

Mary and Rosamond followed her to the 
deck and they sat side by side in a smaller 
boat that took them to the shore. The waves 
still ran in mountain heights and suddenly 
a monstrous one broke over the side of the 
boat on which the Princess Mary sat and 
drenched her to the skin. 

“Lack-a-day!”’ she cried. “Me soaking to 
the skin and with my hair all mussed and 
hanging straight about me! Whatever will 
old Louis think now of his bride!” And she 
began to laugh. 

“But I must remember that I am Queen,” 
she said a moment later, trying to pull a 
straight face. Then suddenly she unclasped 
the necklace from her throat and turned and 
fastened it on Rosamond. It was the French 
King’s wedding gift to her and she had 
worn it in compliment to him. 

“You look far better than I do!” she 
whispered. “You must be Queen until I've 
had the time to get myself fresh.curled and 
frocked.” 

Rosamond had no time to answer for. the 
men had waded out and now were pulling 
the boat in carefully and one came forward 
and seeing the pearls knelt there upon the 
sandy shore and greeted her as Queen. 

The old man on the horse got stiffly down 
from it and stepping forward let his faded 
dark brown eyes rest on Rosamond’s fresh 
young face. His expression softened as he 
gazed upon her youthful loveliness. And he 
bent above her hand and said in broken 
English which quite touched her heart, 
“I've never seen a fairer pearl in any land. 
I am thrice blessed to have you for my wife 
and Queen of all of France.” 

Rosamond blushed and tried to catch the 
eyes of the real Queen but Mary kept hers 
lowered, so in desperation and not to ap- 
pear a perfect ninny, Rosamond said, “I 
am sorry, my Lord, that my maids and I 
must come before you in these roles of 
water goddess and her attendant nereids.” 

The King smiled at this pretty fancy and 
bade his courtiers hurry and convey the girls 
to the nearest place where they could ob- 
tain food and rest and fresh dry clothing 
for others besides the Princess had been 
soaked. 

King Louis walked beside the tall gold 
chair where Rosamond rode in state. 

When the chair boys placed their bur- 
den on the ground Rosamond descended 
from it with the French King’s aid and 
went into the old stone inn where there 
were accommodations for the English maids. 

Once in the safety of their own quarters 
the girls all fell to laughing softly at the 
change. 


Rosamond put the pearls around Queen- 


Mary's throat. Mary let her hands hang 
helplessly on either side of her slender body 
that now must take up its heavy burden. 

She turned away wearily and took the 
feathered fan that (Continued on page 48) 
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The Laughing Princess 


the garden, she runs from the house and 
discovers that the fox has escaped. As she 
reaches the gate she meets the hunting 


(Continued from page 47) 
Rosamond held out to her. Then she went 
below to meet the King, her husband. 


What has happened so far in this story 


Rosamond Bolton lives with her mother 
and Hugh, her brother, not many miles 
from London. Her father had been sent 
away from England when Rosamond was a 
baby, after refusing to obey an unjust 
command of King Henry the Seventh. 

Rosamond awakes one morning to the 
sound of a hunter's horn. Fearing for the 
safety of a young fox she had penned in 


pa 
an 


rty riding up, and she calls to the leader 
d begs him to stop his hounds, una- 


ware that he is Henry the Eighth. 


Laughing a little at Rosamond’s strange 


request, the hunter does as she asked him. 
The girl, sorry to have ruined their sport, 
invites the party into the garden for a 
draught of her mother’s mead. As she helps 
serve the guests Rosamond is startled to see 


he 


r own likeness to a young lady of the 


hunting party who is the leader's sister. 


That evening as Rosamond sits studying, 


a messenger of the King arrives at their cot- 
tage. He tells Mistress Bolton that the 
Princess, who was much attracted to Rosa- 
mond, wishes to have her come to court, 
and the girl accompanies him back there. 

After Rosamond has been a guest of the 
Princess for a few days, the latter tells her 
that the King of France has sent an am- 
bassador to ask for her hand in marriage, 
to which Mary has agreed, in spite of her 
love for Charles Brandon. 

King Henry comes to Rosamond one 
morning and tells her that he wishes her to 
go to France with the Princess Mary, as a 
lady-in-waiting! 


Make Maps for Christmas 


(Continued from page 21) 

it comes to the triangle, T-square, and 
drawing board, with which I make the 
drawing accurate and according to scaie. 
I take it to the printer and supervise the 
printing of it, and deliver the finished 
maps all ready for use—usually several 
hundred of them.” 

As a background for her work Miss 
Moore has studied painting and drawing 
at the Art Students’ League, in New 
York. She is interested in the Dutch 
and French maps and feels that there 
are not any so beautiful as the Dutch 
ones of the eighteenth century. 

One beautiful example of Miss 
Moore’s work is a Christmas map she 
made for an army officer and his wife, 
whose guests were likely to arrive in 
their automobiles, airplanes, seaplanes 
and yachts. Her map, which was de- 
signed to send out as a Christmas greet- 
ing, shows the landing fields for planes, 
the soundings in the river for boats and 
seaplanes, and the automobile roads. 
It is hand tinted and measures about 
seven by ten inches and folds four times 
into a glistening silver folder, with a 
wish for a Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year printed in blue on the face. 

Then there was the thrilling commis- 
sion to make a map for the King of Siam 
when he visited America and was a guest at 
Ophir Hall, Westchester County, New York. 
Since the house is rather like a medieval 
castle, the map, too, has a distinctly medi- 
eval flavor. 

Another map, which will be of special 
interest to Girl Scouts, is the one which 
points the way to a sanctuary for native 
plants and birds of Wisconsin, on Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin. To carry out the spirit 
of the surroundings, birds perch saucily on 
a scroll in the upper right hand corner of 
the map, and flowers nod their heads in the 
lower left corner. 

There’s a whimsical and individual touch 
to each of her maps, just as Miss Moore 
has hinted. For example, the map of Apple- 
tree Farm, a home in Connecticut, has a 
row of apples drawn into the convention- 
alized border, in keeping with the name of 
the farm. The one of Windward, at Bedford, 
New York, has figures representing the four 
winds blowing in each corner. A wedding 
map has two cupids holding a scroll on 
which is written, “How to find the way 
to Carol’s and Doug’s wedding, at Inverbay, 
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MOORE'S CHARMING 
DESIGNED FOR A CONNECTICUT ESTATE 


IS ANOTHER OF MISS 


on the Cape.” In one corner a many layered 
wedding cake is decorated with a bride and 


groom, 


and down the sides are strung 


tinkling wedding bells on ribbons. The 
owners of Westerleigh, in Rye, New York, 
are fond of horses and proud of their 


stables, 


so Miss Moore has red-coated 


huntsmen galloping over the map and has 
taken infinite pains in marking the jumps. 


is 


One of the most difficult things, she says, 
to make something clear to look at when 


done, a map that will be practical and at 
the same time decorative. 


Miss Moore is enthusiastic in her belief 


that you Girl Scouts will find lots of fun 


in 
va 


making maps of your camps, showing the 
rious routes to camp, where certain wild 


flowers and birds may be found, and other 
points of interest, also in making your own 
individual Christmas cards. It is a good 


way to start 


work on your Pathfinder’s 


Proficiency Badge. 


of 


In making a map of your home you will, 
course, follow very much the same plan 


that Miss Moore has described to you. You 
will show the house, its surroundings, and 
possibly some of the pursuits of the family. 


You, too, will consult road maps and 
any other information available. If it is 
not convenient to measure the distances 
in an automobile, being a good Girl 
Scout you can walk down the different 
routes to measure the distances and 
sketch in the landmarks. Or you may 
know all these facts without making a 
survey. 

A border of Christmas bells or holly, 
and a candlelit and decorated tree down 
in one corner will make your map timely. 
A scroll sketched in where it will best fit 
may carry your Christmas wish. 

As you will no doubt be making a 
limited number of cards it will probably 
be too costly to have yours printed, but 
they will be that much more appreci- 
ated if you trace them with pen and ink. 
And much of their charm will come 
with those little irregularities which tell 
that an article is hand made. 

The paper you use may be white or 
tinted—gray, écru, gray-blue, or light 
green. The ink used may be black India 
ink or it may correspond with the color 
of the paper, using red ink on gray 
paper, dark blue ink on blue-gray paper, 
and dark green ink on écru paper. Some 
of the loveliest maps are hand tinted in 
bright colors, and for these a cream- 
colored paper and black ink are best. 

Correspondence cards or note paper with 
deckle edges in a craft finish, with envelopes 
to match, will be very satisfactory for your 
map making. On the note paper the map 
comes inside the fold. 

There is another type of Christmas map 
that is very original and can be made most 
charming—the map of Christmas lore. It's 
a map of the world showing sources of many 
Christmas customs and traditions. It mea- 
sures nine and one-quarter inches by sixteen 
and one-quarter inches, is pfinted in black 
on cream paper and is hand tinted in bright 
colors. Short legends written on the map 
tell the story of Christmas in many lands. 
For example: In England Yule logs crackle 
on the hearth; Here homes are decked with 
holly gay (our southern states); Here 
chant they Noel (France); Here dwelleth 
Santa Claus (the North Pole). 

Delightful books on Christmas lore and 
Christmas customs have been written and 
will be found most helpful in working out 
a map of this type. Among them is Christ- 
mas by Clement A. Mills, and Christmas 
and Christmas Lore by T. G. Crippen. 
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A Dressing Table to Make 


(Continued from page 20) 
papers, oilcloth, a piece of cloth for smooth- 
ing down, and a large waste paper basket. 

A long table makes measuring, pasting 
and cutting easier. Cover the table with a 
pile of papers laid out smooth. They not 
only protect the table top but help when you 
start pasting the oilcloth; by lifting off a 
sheet of paper after each pasting you have 
a clean surface to start the next. 

To make the paste, mix one-half cup of 
flour with enough water to make a smooth 
paste, add boiling water gradually, stirring 
constantly until the mixture thickens. The 
paste should be about the consistency of a 
medium white sauce. Remember that it 
thickens as it cools. 


Method of Procedure 


Stand two of the boxes on end. Place the 
third lengthwise between them, but raised 
four inches above the tops of the other two, 
and nail them in place. Line the insides of 
the boxes with newspaper, being careful to 
cover all cracks. Use paste generously and 
be sure that there are no wrinkles and that 
the edges of the newspaper are well pasted 
down. Cover the outside also with news- 
paper. Carefully measure the height and 
depth of the two sides of the top cupboard 
on the left side and width and depth of 
the bottom—omitting the top. Cut pieces 
of oilcloth exactly to fit the bottom and 
sides. Brush paste on the back of the oil- 
cloth—a piece at a time—and put it on 
in the following order—left side, right 
side, bottom. Paste only one piece at a time. 
Be sure it is even and then rub on smooth- 
ly with a piece of cloth. Working while 
the newspaper is still wet helps to prevent 
wrinkles. Proceed in the same way for the 
other five cupboards. Then measure the 
three sections of the top and the two out- 
side ends. Cut pieces of oilcloth and paste 


“Engine-Divil’ 


(Continued from page 33) 

Judy, still sitting on the engineer's seat, 
sagged limply on the window-sill. The Big 
Pine men were all right! She wished she 
could get out to watch. But she was sud- 
denly very tired. 

Again the superintendent’s voice rang 
out. “Get your guns, men. Take cover and 
aim at that box car door while I open the 
lock. If there’s one shot from inside, fire at 
the first holdup guy you see. But be careful 
not to hit your own trainmen.” 

The superintendent turned to the box car. 
“Hear that, you inside?” he called. “You 
come out of there, guns down, or you'll not 
come out alive.” 

Then he walked up and took the stick 
from the staple. He raised the hasp and 
gave the door a shove. It rolled back noisily. 
There was a tense moment of silence and 
then, one by one, three men still wearing 
bandanas over their faces, dropped out of 
the car. Lumberjacks sprang upon them and 
dragged them off to camp. Others fell upon 
the Big Pine men, pounding their shoulders, 
shouting questions. But Sam broke loose and 
leaped up the cab steps. 

“Gosh, Judy. You're the smartest-turned 
gal ever I knowed,” he said, his voice husky 
with emotion. ‘Don’t you want to git down?” 

Judy grinned as she rose on wobbly legs. 
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them in place just as you did on the inside. 

The petticoat is made in four parts—one 
for the front of the right-hand section, one 
for the left-hand section and two for the 
middle. Measure the width across each part 
and allow half as much more for fullness, | 
and one and one-half inches extra on each | 
piece for the hems at the sides. Measure the 
height from the floor and add three or four 
inches more for hems at the bottom and the 
headings at the top. Baste the side hems and 
stitch. Then baste in the headings and stitch, 
and turn the hems at the bottom of each part 
and stitch. Cover the three parts of the top 
of the dressing table with material, tacking 
it in place with one or two tacks. Tack the 
petticoat on the two outside sections in 
place with the brass-headed tacks, laying the 
fullness in folds. The middle sections may 
also be tacked in place, but I found two 
little extension rods which I fastened to the 
wood of the middle section. By using these, 
my curtains can be moved back and forth. 

To make the stool for the dressing table, 
cover the top of a crate or box with chintz, 
tacking it smoothly in place. Measure the 
distance around the top of the box and cut 
the material, allowing half as much more 
than the original measurement around the 
top for fullness. Seam and baste and stitch 








the hem. Gather twice at top to make it 
easy to adjust the gathers. Tack in place. | 
Fold a strip of chintz about three-fourth | 
inch and tack over the gathers with brass- 
headed tacks. 

I paid fifteen cents for the cushion on my 
stool and I covered it. with two pieces of 
chintz exactly the size of cushion, with the 
edges sewed together in a back hand stitch 
with coarse yellow cotton. I put little tapes 
at the corners of the cushion to fasten it to 
the corners of the stool. I hope if you decide 
to make a dressing table you will find it 
as useful as I do mine. 


“Yes, I reckon I've drove far enough fer 
one day,” she said climbing down hastily. 

Gran'pappy returned from Laurel Run the 
following Monday and Sam and Judy went 
downcreek the same day. The old man 
listened intently to Sam’s description of the 
holdup. Only an added sparkle in his black 
eyes betrayed his interest in Judy’s part in 
the happening. “Waal, I allow you-all won't 
be so sot on galivanting round in engine- 
divils from now on,” was all he said. 

Word of the holdup and of Judy's bravety 
spread rapidly up and down the creek. There 
was no lack of company now at the Martin 
cabin. Every day somebody stopped to hear 
the story, and to every person Gran’ pappy 
described the event as though he had been 
an eye-witness. Judy paused to listen with an 
amused grin one night as Gran’ pappy’s voice 
shrilled out the tale. 

“And gin my gal Judy hadn’t had sech 
a thirst fer travel, I allow them robbers 
would be in some far and distant countree 
right this minute with all that money,” he 
said. “Some folks favors gals what like to 
bide by the hearth a-weaving ‘n’ a-cooking. 
But fer my ownself I everly favored them 
as has sperrit ‘n’ likes to go places ‘n’ larn 
new things. Yes, sir, I was everly that kind 
of young-un my ownself ‘n’ Judy here, she’s 
as like to me as my right hand is to my left.” 
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EYES may fib 
-NOSES don’t! 


You can look and look at Fels-Naptha— 
and you may never see why it brings extra 
help to all your soap-and-water jobs. But 
smell it—and quick as a flash, you'll know 
there’s naptha in it. Plenty of naptha right 
in the good golden soap. Working together, 
they loosen dirt easier—without hard rub- 
bing. Mother’s grocer sells Fels-Naptha. 
Tell her about its extra help. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN 
NAPTHA ODOR 


AAA 


CHRISTMAS CARDS for 
GIRL SCOUTS 








M-921 Set of 6 silhouettes* $0.10 
M-911 Girl Scout Promise* 3 for .05 


M-916 Girl Scout Laws* 3 for .05 
(*with matching envelopes) 
M-901 Set of 6 gift cards 05 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
570 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Cuticura Soap: 
for Daily Use . 
Caticura Ointment : 


To Heal Skin Troubles 
- 25e. each. Sam einen 
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BIG Pin ilustreted silver pleted, enameled in J 
CHOICE o 2 colors, any 3 or 4 letters ond year 
| 35 cents each, $3.50 Dos. Sterling silver A c 
55 or gold plete 50 cents cach, $5 Dos. ae KERS 
Catalog shows 300 desogns. 
prqnnniencn CO. Bl Bastion Bids. Rochester, NY. 











so1s BARN XMAS MONEY 


Send for 30 CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. Each pack- 
age containing 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, 
Tags, etc. Sell for 10¢, When sold send us $1.50 and 
keep $1.50. Or send for 30 Christmas Greeting Card 
packages. Each package containing 3 cards and 3 
envelopes. Sell for 0c, When sold send us $1.50 
and keep $1.50. We trust you. Send %, keep %. 

Christmas Card Co., Dept. 16, Beverly, Mass. 


STERLING RING or PIN $ 190 


‘ERY HY Sterling CE nag Gold $4.75 


SG IG 
7m Pin & Guard St-Selld Gar Gold $2.75 
! bed nae ato Ss 





ae 


C. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
125 omen Ave. No. Attleboro, Mass. 








- work she once did 
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WHO'S WHO 
IN THIS ISSUE 


MARGARET WID- 
DEMER. Shortly be- 
fore she was eighteen 
years old, Miss Wid- 
demer went to a 
library school for 
four years. After her 
graduation she spent 
a year cataloguing 
rare books, followed 
by a winter in the 
catalogue depart- 
ment at the University of Pennsylvania. 
While she was there she wrote The Fac- 
tories, which began her reputation as a poet. 
Her first novel, The Rose Garden Hus- 
band, appeared almost simultaneously with 
The Factories, and both were very success- 
ful. With Joyce Kilmer she wrote free verse 
under the composite name of Alfred Watts, 
who immediately grew popular. He re- 
ceived through his publishers invitations to 
teas and other social affairs, and finally a 
dinner was planned for him. “We'll have 
to kill him,’’ Mr. Kilmer said, and so poor 
Alfred Watts died of pneumonia on the 
eve of his coming glory. 





ESTHER GREEN- 
ACRE HALL. Her 
stories in THE AMER- 
ICAN GirL about the 
Kentucky mountains 
are the result of 


at a mountain settle- 
ment school. “My 
childhood was spent 
on a Colorado cattle 
ranch,” she says. 
“College years at Leland Stanford University 
found me specializing in journalism, and 
upon graduating I got a job on a California 
city newspaper. And then the fun began, 
for I organized and edited a newspaper club 
for children. Before I knew it the club had 
grown to include eight thousand boys and 
girls. As I was known as “Aunt Carol” I 
really possessed eight thousand nephews and 
nieces. Taking two thousand of them on a 
picnic or giving a free show for three thou- 
sand was just part of the day's work. After 
leaving California I went to Kentucky, 
where I gained experience that gave me 
material for a book for girls, The Here-to- 
Yonder Girl, published by Macmillan. At 
present I live in Scarsdale, New York 
where I take care of a newspaper husband, 
a two-year-old son and a battered typewriter.” 
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VIRGINIA KIRKUS. She has written for 
THE AMERICAN GIRL before. Some of you 
will remember her article, “If 1 Went to 
School Again—’, in September, 1931. She 
knows girls’ tastes in books—she has se- 
lected them for many years—and she has 
the added advantage of having nieces with 
, whom to discuss the 
tastes of the modern 
young girl. That is 
why Miss Kirkus is 
able to select in the 
article in this issue 
the very books that 
AMERICAN GIRL 
readers are sure to 
enjoy. Read them and 
see if you don't 
agree with her. 


WINIFRED 
MOSES. You are 
all familiar with her 
articles. She writes, 
“One day someone 
asked me to do an 
article. I didn’t want 
to, for I didn’t be- 
lieve I could write, 
but having learned 
that it doesn’t pay 
to turn down an op- 
portunity to do something new, I wrote the 
article. It was accepted and led to the writ- 
ing of more and to other interesting jobs 
as well.” 


1933 promises to be an eventful year for 
THE AMERICAN GiRL. Don’t miss an issue. 
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l WHEN You 
ENTERTAIN 


‘WHAT TO DO. AnD now 
», 9 1A Barer Acer | 





Thirst come... 
Thirst served 


Women love this little 

book, big with ideas 

When thirst meets ice-cold Coca-Cola, covering social occa- 
sionsat home. Contains 


you get a taste thrill.y 7 7 You feela 8 Pages with beauti- 
ful illustrations. Use 


.” COCA-COLA CO. 
}.° 566 PLUM ST.,N.W. 
ye” ATLANTA, GA. 
Enclosed find 10¢ (stamps 
or coin to cover cost of han- 
. . . , dling and mailing) for which 
. the coupon on the right. send me the book, “When You 
cool, after-sense of refreshment. 7 + This ° . ” Entertain,” by Ida Bailey Allen. (11) 
e. 


. ° aia earth. ariel phieis aie 
great drink makes a pause refreshing. - = 


“a ieactped ae cnanaes 
BUY IT IN BOTTLES AT FOOD DEALERS TO SERVE AT HOME .- a _— 





FOR GIRL SCOUTS 


351 Girl Scout Compass. 
Plain <a ..... $1.00 
352 Compass. Radium 
Dial 

621 Girl Scout Purse 

616 Autograph Album ... 
615 Address Book ............ 
601 Girl Scout Stationery 
602 Correspondence Cards 
603 Leader’s Stationery.... 
751 Official Pen and Pen- 
cil Set cane 

752 Pen only 

753 Pencil only ... 

754 Girl Scout Pencil 

531 Girl Scout Overnight 
Bag 

ear Girl Scout Silver Ring 
682 Girl Scout Gold Ring 
301 Official Mess Kit 

411 Juliette Low and the 
Girl Scouts 


Let Our Equipment List 


Be Your Christmas List 





DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING EARLY 
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And do it through the National Equipment 


Service. There are gifts for all the family, for FOR MOTHER AND SISTER 


551 Inspool Sewing Kit... .25 
561 Silver Thimble ........ 1.00 
571 7” Steel Scissors in 


relatives and friends. A flashlight for father, 


a thimble for mother, a sunwatch for brother 1.25 
251 First Aid Kit Be 
501 Beret. All colors ........ Pe 
506 Pocket Toilet Kit .... 39 
701 Ingersoll Mite. Plain 

Dial — 
702 Ingersoll Mite. Ra- 

dium Dial eer ce 
171 Air Pillow ae 
591 Cookie Cutter .... iS 


(and what brother would not like a sun- 
watch?), a pencil for sister, and something 


truly scoutish for your friends in the troop. 
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NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


GIRL SCOUTS, Ine. 


570 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FOR FATHER AND BROTHER 


381 Sunwatch 1.00 
371 Pedometer ....... 2.00 
401 Flashlight, complete 
with batteries LAS 1.65 
261 Automobile First Aid 

Kit 2.90 
171 Signalling Flag Set... 75 
581 Pocket Kook- Kit B= 
201 Bugle ........ 4.00 
901 Waterproof Match 
Box ...... 50 
311 Jack-Knife Cookery... 2.00 
301 The Book of Wood- 
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1.00 











